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Building’ TradesPushDrive 
For Broad Legislati 


Temporary 
Jobless Aid 
Is Passed 


The 87th Congress gave final 
approval to a temporary unem- 
ployment compensation mea- 


sure, keystone of Pres. John F. | 


Kennedy’s anti-recession pro- 
gram, and the House turned at 


| once to a crucial fight over mini-|} 


mum wage improvements. 


The TUC program, first major 
piece of legislation to clear Con- 
gress this session, was sped to the 
White House after final passage by 
a voice vote in the Senate and a 
361-31 rollcall in the House. Ken- 
nedy was expected to sign it quick- 
ly to. make the program operative 
by Apr. 1. 


Benefits Extended 


The measure extends jobless pay 
for a period half again as long as 
present state maximums, with a 
B ceiling of 39 weeks of combined 
federal-state aid. It will be fi- 
nanced by a temporary four-tenths 
of 1 percent increase in employer 
payroll taxes. 

The House battle over minimum 
wage legislation provided an im- 
posing test of strength for the new 
President. Kennedy’s forces nar- 
towly topped House conservatives 
in previous trials but the Republi- 
can-southern Democratic coalition 
mounted its hardest attack on the 
wage bill. 

At stake is the Administration- 
backed bill to raise the minimum 
wage, in steps, to $1.25 an hour, 
and to bring 4.3 million addition- . 
al workers—most of them in re- 
tail trade—under the protection 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Conservatives are seeking to sub- 
stitute a weak measure that would 
boost the minimum to only $1.15 
and would cover only an additional 
15 million workers. If they fail, 
| efforts are expected to pare down 

(Continued on Page 12) 


TOP LABOR, MANAGEMENT and government official 


a 


s and public representatives are shown meet- 


ing with Pres. John F. Kennedy at White House for opening session of President’s Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory Committee. Kennedy created the tripartite committee by executive order to explore 
the area of free and responsible collective bargaining to insure industrial peace. 


Kennedy Tells Advisers: 


‘Recovery May See 
7% Jobless Rate 


Pres. John F. Kennedy has expressed the belief that the nation 
could go through a form of “recovery” this summer “and still have 
6 or 7 percent of our people unemployed in the fall.” 5 

The President voiced his warning at the first meeting of his Ad- 
visory Committee on Labor-Management Policy as the tripartite 


group of labor, management and® 


public representatives met with Ad- 
ministration leaders at the White 
House. , 


Kennedy told the group gath- 
ered in the Cabinet Room for 
more than six hours that the 
problems of long-range unem- 
ployment is “a matter of utmost 
concen.” — 

Kennedy said the purpose of the 
advisory committee was to give 
“direction to the general movement 
of wages and prices so that the gen- 


eral welfare of this country can be 
served.” 


In the past, he said, other Pres- 
idents have attempted to “inter- 
vene in the wage-price matter with 
general exhortations,” but that such 
pleas “have not had a very great 
effect.” Kennedy said one of the 
purposes of having the advisory 
committee was to consider the 
wage-price situation “before there 
is a crisis” so that the White House 
will not “have to come in at the 
last minute.” 

The President appointed the 21- 
member advisory group in Febru- 
ary to explore the broad area of 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Unions Warn of Jobless Crisis 
As Growth Trails Productivity _ 


Automation, in an economy which has not expanded to provide jobs for its growing work force, 
has created problems which can bé met only by government action, spokesmen for four unions 
have told a House Labor subcommittee. 
automation and joblessness were Pres. Joseph A. Beirne of the 
David Sullivan of the Building Service Employes, Pres. James B. 


Testifying on the link between 
unications Workers, Pres. 
Carey of the Electrical, Radio & 


ine Workers, and Solomon 

in, research director of the 

Textile Workers Union of America. 

The House subcommittee is headed 

Rep. Elmer J. Holland (D-Pa.). 
In a graphic illustration of the 
impact of automation, Beirne told 
the subcommittee that since 1955 
the use of telephone service has 
increased 29.6 percent and the 
Sumber of telephones in use has 


gone up 31.4 percent, but that 
during the same period, employ- 
ment has decreased 6.2 percent. 

Sullivan cautioned the subcom- 
mittee that the so-called “service 
industries” can’t be counted on to 
abserb workers displaced in other 
industries because service workers 
have a serious displacement prob- 
lem of their own. 


This problem, he added, is com- 


pounded by the fact that the av- 
erage age of workers in the services 
fields is higher than in other indus- 
tries and the service worker left 
jobless over the age of 50 has a 
special problem in terms of finding 
substitute employment or retrain- 
ing. 

In the basic textile industry, Bar- 
kin declared, productivity has risen 


(Continued on Page 2) 


‘GE Pattern’ 
Broken by 
Atomic Labor 


Richland, Wash.—The Han- 
ford Atomic Metal Trades Coun- 
cil has broken the national 
“General Electric pattern” with 
a wage agreement increased by 
management in the wake of a 
telegram from Pres. John F. 
Kennedy requesting postpone- 
ment of a scheduled strike and 
continued contract bargaining. 

Kennedy’s request was received 
a few minutes before a midnight 
strike deadline, set by 19 unions 
representing 3,200 workers at the 
$1 billion Hanford Atomic Prod- 
ucts plant here, operated by GE 
for the Atomic Energy Commiis- 
sion. 

Aim for April Okay 

Five days later, the President an- 
nounced an agreement had been 
reached. The negotiators have 45 
days to work out exact language of 
the new three-year pact, but coun- 
cil officers expect to be ready for 


|union ratification meetings about 


Apr. 17. 

Union spokesmen said they 
were gratified by a wage agree- 
“ment better than the 3 percent 
“pattern” forced by GE in other 
contract settlements, but were 
concerned about GE’s refusal to 
accept a package recommended 
by an Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion panel. : 

Major features of the agreement 
are these: 

@ Complete retroactivity of con- 
tract terms to Oct. 3, 1960. 

@ Wage increases of 3 percent 
on that date and again on Apr. 2, 
1962, plus 1.5 cents an hour across 
the board on the latter date. 

@ A boost in shift differentials 
to 22 cents from 20 cents as of 


(Continued on Page 2) 


The need for both emergency 
federal action to lift the economy 
out of the recession and long- 
range measures to insure ade- 


quate growth and full employ- 


ment was spotlighted at the sev- 
enth national legislative confer- 
ence of the AFL-CIO Building 
& Construction Trades Dept. 


The 3,200 delegates met 
against a background of joblessness 
in their industry which BCTD Pres. 
C. J. Haggerty called “far more 
extensive” than the seasonal aver-. 
age. In February, he said, unem- 
ployment in construction stood at 
23.9 percent—up sharply from 17.9 
percent in February 1960. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany — 
warned that “vigorous action” 
would be necessary to secure en- 
.actment of labor’s legislative pro- 
gram. He cautioned that while 
temporary measures are “neces- 
sary” to halt the economic de- 
cline, their enactment “should 
not blind us to the overall prob- 
lem of keeping America working 
and economically healthy.” 


In fighting for passage of needed 
legislation, Meany bluntly told the 
conference at Washington’s Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel, building tradesmen 
will be faced with the charge that 
some of their unions are guilty of 
“discrimination” in their ranks. 

“Keep in mind,” he said, “that 
we need friends . . . and the posi- 
tion of some of our locals and 
national unions is not helpful. Even 
if we didn’t need friends, we should 
be against discrimination because it 
is morally wrong. Anyway, it is a 
straight fact that it is not good 
business for trade unions to dis- 
criminate against anyone.” 

Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 

(Continued on Page 4) 


ILGWU Signs 
Pace-Setting — 
National Pact 


Cleveland—The Ladies’ Garment 
Workers has broken new grounds 
in its collective bargaining pattern 
by working out a national contract 
with a major clothing producer, 
The pact is with Bobbie Brooks, 
Inc., largest ladies’ apparel manu- 
facturer in the nation, with 4,000 
workers and 37 plants in 12 states, 


ILGWU Pres. David Dubinsky 
said ILGWU has had contracts 


with Bobbie Brooks for years, but 


all were separate agreements cov- 


ering each new shop as it was 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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MISS PAGE ONE for the annual Front Page Ball of the News- 
paper Guild of New York is Gloria Kazlauskas, a secretary at the 
World-Telegram & Sun. Miss Kazlauskas is being crowned by Tony 
Marvin, TV entertainer, while New York Guild Pres. Wilfred Alex- 
ander looks on. 


Deen nenaanee 


ICFTU Approves Aid 


Projects by 


Brussels, Belgium—A decade of debate in the Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions on the question of “independent” or “uni- 
lateral” activities by affiliated national centers has been resolved by 


the ICFTU executive board. 


In a report presented by ICFTU General Sec. Omer Becu and 


Affiliates 


adopted without dissent at the 
board’s special meeting here, it was 
decided: 

@ ICFTU affiliates cannot em- 
bark on programs of aid, training, 
exchange of visits, organization and 
other activities outside their own, 
countries without regard to existing 
ICFTU programs. This is intended 
to avoid duplication of effort. 


ICFTU Raps 
Portugual on 


Forced Labor’ 


. Brussels—A large-scale system of 

- forced labor exists in Angola and 
Mozambique, Portuguese colonies 
in Africa, it has been charged by 
the Intl. Confederation of Reve 
Trade Unions. 

_ Assailing the Portuguese govern- 
ment for imposing totalitarian rule 
at home and its colonies, the ICFTU 
executive board said that the fascist 
Salazar dictatorship “unfortunately 
continues to be supported by a num- 
ber of democratic governments in 
the free world.” 

“We deplore the fact,” the board 
said, “that Portugal has been 
allowed to join NATO as well 
as intergovernmental organizations 
which have been established in free 
Europe. We appeal to all these 
organizations to make it clear to 
the Portuguese governfhent that 
continued membership requires the 
granting of genuine democratic 
rights to the people.” 

A special ICFTU study on con- 
- ditions in Portuguese colonies 
disclosed that natives can be 


forced to work im order to pay | 


off debts. The common practice 
is for an employer who wants 
additional workers to apply to 
the local district officer who in 
turn supplies “tax defaulters” or. 
else submits to a local native 
chief a quota to be filled. The 
most recent estimates, according . 


to the ICFTU, are that there are | _ 


379,000 
laborers. 
The ICFTU. reported that there 
is a resistance movement in the two 
Portuguese colonies which has led 
to bloody clashes between police 
and Africans. In February 1961, 
said the ICFTU, at least 31 Afri- 
cans were killed during demonstta- 


“contradades” or forced |, 


of the world, that is to say, the 


tions near Luanda, Angola, 


@ However, “there is no auto- 
matic and rigid rule on certain ac- 
tivities which affiliated organiza- 
tions carry out in their own name 
and with their own resources.” In- 
dividual organizations wishing to 
undertake special or additional ac- 
tivities should inform and consult 
with the ICFTU secretariat or the 
executive board. 

“The ICFTU is the sum of all 
its parts,” said the ICFTU docu- 
ment. “In certain specific instances, 
in certain areas, in certain types of 
activities, the free labor movement 


ICFTU ‘whole,’ may best express 
itself through the special and par- 
ticularly suitable nature of one or 
more of its ‘parts.’ 

“The fact that in such cases the 
Operating element would be an af- 
filiate of the ICFTU should not be 
hidden. On the contrary, it should 
be made known that the activities 
are carried out in full agreement 
and cooperation with the ICFTU. 

“The ICFTU will be strengthened 
by this kind of approach. Its ca- 
pacity for service will be increased. 
Its appeal to potential members 
will be greater. A diversified, yet 
fully coordinated approach is per- 
haps the best way to realize the 
ideals of the free trade union 
movement.” 


_| business activity would show some 


Jobless Rate Unaffected: 


Industrial Production Drop | 
Halted After 6-Month Plunge 


A six-month decline in industrial production came to a halt in February well below the level from 
which it started to plummet in July 1960 but with no noticeable impact on the 20-year high of 
5.7 million unemployed in the month. 
“The Federal Reserve Board reported that industrial output for the month was 102 percent of 
the 1957 average, the same as in January. In July 1960, when the index began to tumble, the 


The production report came as 
other indicators showed a slight 
rise in retail sales and an upturn in 
new housing starts. In contrast, 
the rate of personal income has 
been off for four months. 

The FRB reported that the 
February halt in the decline of 
industrial production resulted 
partly from greater output by util- 
ities and an assortment of manu- 
facturing industries. These gains 
offset new declines in production 
of auto, furniture and some build- 
ing materials. 

The board’s index of auto pro- 
duction dropped to 73 percent of 
the 1957 average in February, down 
from 78 percent in January and the 
lowest since November 1959. 

The indications that general 


improvement in the spring were 
being cautiously accepted by most 
economists who pointed to the con- 
tinuing crisis in unemployment. 
The February job figures showed 
an increase of 320,000 over Janu- 
ary and an increase in the season- 
ally adjusted rate of unemployment 


2 GE Officials 
Quit as Result 
Of Jail Terms 


Two high-ranking General Elec- 
tric Co. officials have resigned from 
jobs paying them more than $100,- 
000 a year after serving jail sen- 
tences for their roles in fixing prices 
and rigging bids on sales of heavy 
electrical equipment. 

William S. Ginn, GE vice 
president and general manager 
of the company’s turbine division, 
and George E. Burens, a former 
GE vice president who had been 
demoted a step, said the publicity 
resulting from the anti-trust law 
violations had limited their effec- 
tiveness with the company. Each 
had served 25 days of a 30-day 
jail sentence. 

Earlier GE’s president, Robert 
Paxton, had announced his retire- 
ment because of ill health and Board 
Chairman Ralph J. Cordiner re- 
signed as head of the Commerce 
Dept.’s Business Advisory Council. 

Neither had been indicted in the 
anti-trust cases, but both had been 
under heavy fire because of the 
company’s deep involvement in the 


Hanford Atomic Pact 
Shatters ‘GE Pattern’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
last Oct. 3 and to 24 cents from 
22 cents Apr. 2, 1962. 

-@ Aan eighth paid holiday, plus 
another half-holiday on the last 
shift worked before Christmas in 
each. year. 

@ Four weeks’ vacation after 25 
years of service, three weeks after 
13 years for those who accept a 
company plan for “saving” days. 


. Wage Breakthrough 

The breakthrough came in the 
company’s offer on wages and other 
economic benefits. The unions said 
that, all together, they came close 
to equaling the 4 percent increase 
recommended for 1962 by the AEC 
labor-management relations panel. 

General Electric Co. operates the 
‘plutonium plant for AEC. Its bar- 


‘gaining policies, as developed by 


conspiracy. 


former Vice Pres. Lemuel Boul- 
ware, have been strongly objected 
to by unions as “Boulwareism.” 

Union objections were summed 

up in a charge that the company 
refused to bargain in good faith 
last fall with the Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is- 
sued a complaint against the com- 
pany and a trial examiner has 
begun _ hearings. 

Reviewing the GE bargaining 
method, IUE Pres. James B. Carey 
said that GE bragged, in advance 
of negotiations, that its technique 
was to formulate a “single, fixed 
package proposal which it would 
force the union to accept.” 

The IUE president charged that 
managemeat refused to make a 


figure was 110. © 


from 6.6 percent of the labor force 
to 6.8 percent. 

Labor Dept. figures reveal also 
that one out of every 10 factory 
workers was unemployed in Feb- 
ruary, with the jobless rate esti- 
mated at 10 percent for skilled 
workers, 13 percent for semi- 
skilled and 19 percent for un- 
skilled. 


The figures showed that one out 


of every four auto workers was 
jobless during the month, one out 
of every six steel workers and one 
of every 12 machinery workers. 
Leading economists, taking due 
note of the jobless picture, are more 
concerned with the long-range rate 
of growth of the economy than with 
signs of a short-term pickup. The 
rate of unemployment is the key to 


the recession’s end, they maintain, 


Rubber Workers Adopt 


Bargaining Program 
Akron, O.—Goals of the Rubber Workers in 1961 contract ne- 
gotiations will include-a general wage increase and a program aimed 


at combating loss of jobs due to automation, the 160-member URW 
Intl. Policy Committee has decided. 


Meeting shortly before the opening of negotiations with three 


major companies employing 41,- 
000 workers, the committee set 
these guideposts for 450 local 
union negotiating committees: 

@ A wage increase based on 
“near-record” company earnings. 

@ Correction of wage inequi- 
ties through negotiations on a 
company basis. 

@ Improvements in the supple- 
mental unemployment benefits pro- 
gram. 

@ A jointly-administered auto- 
mation fund to protect workers 
laid off because of technological 
changes. 

@ Protection of skilled workers 
against the contracting-out of work 
normally performed by them. 

Contract talks have begun with 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
for 20,000 workers, and with the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. for 
17,500 employes. The two 


“master agreements” on working 


(Continued from Page 1) 

by 70 percent from 1947 to 1960 
while employment has dropped 40 
percent. 

The industry, he declared, has 
concentrated its energies on more 
productivity and fewer workers 
instead of seeking to devise “new 
products which would create new 
markets and broaden the demand 
sufficiently to. offset the rising 
productivity.” 

Carey said the solution to the 
unemployment problem must come 
about through the efforts of “the 
federal government and the Ameri- 
can labor movement.” Big busi- 
ness and industry, he charged, 


measures designed to put the coun- 
try back to work and to end vast 
human suffering.” 

Measures urged by the four un- 


AFSCME Gets 5% | 
Raise for 70,000 


Harrisburg, Pa.— The State, 
County & Municipal Employes have 
announced acceptance of a 5 per- 
cent across-the-board increase for 
70,000 state employes, the result of 
union negotiations with Gov. David 
L. Lawrence (D) and his aides. 

Pres. Reuben H. Miller of the 
Pennsylvania State Employes Coun- 
cil said discussicns are continuing 
with state officials on details of the 


single significant change when a 
strike threatened, 


increase and on the union’s pro- 
posal for improved fringe benefits. 


“have fought tooth-and-nail against 


conditions and SUB expire Apr. 15, 
Negotiations on wages will take 


place later in the year, URW Pres, § 


George Burdon said. 


The union and the General Tire 


Co. will meet Apr. 5 to discuss a 


new contract for 3,500 workers & 


Mar. 29 has been set for contract 
talks with the Seiberling Rubber 
Co. to replace an agreement ex 
piring May 1. 

The URW Policy Committee 
recommended 11 steps to pro- 
vide “economic security in an 
age of automation.” They in- 
clude cooperating with gover- 
ment and industry to achieve a 
full employment economy; 4 
shorter workweek with no loss in 
weekly pay, improved early re 
tirement benefits, vested pension 
rights, and first hiring rights for 
laid-off workers at any new plant 
of a company. 


Output Up, Jobs Down, 
Unions Ask U. S. Action 


ion spokesmen to meet the long 
range unemployment problem it 
cluded legislation to stimulate th 
economy and increase purchasif 
power, continuing study of the im 
pact of ‘automation by the federl 
government, joint labor-manag* 
ment action to plan and prepa 
for technological changes, a short 
workweek and federal aid afi 
leadership in retraining programs 


Braniff Attendants 
Pick ALPA Unit 


Chicago—Flight attendants # 


a National Mediation Board ele 
tion to be represented by the Ste 
ards and Stewardess Division 
the Air Line Pilots Association. 

The 8 votes were cast for a fort 
er ALPA affiliate, the Air 
Stewards and Stewardesses 
ciation, which was replaced by.# 
new ALPA division. 

The officers of ALSSA, who 
posed the division set up in! 
ALPA, last month requested 4 
charter from the AFL-CIO Exe 
tive Council as a separate 
tion affiliate. The council reject 
the application on the grounds @ 
it could not be considered ume 
the federation’s constitution. 

ALSSA officers announced si 
ly afterwards that they had 


PU 


granted a charter by the Transp 
Workers Union. 


Braniff Airways voted 214 to 8#% 
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Press Release Does It: 


Darlington Mill Case 


Reopened by NLRB} 


A management press release may pave the way for long-overdue 
compensation for 540 textile workers who were thrown out of their 
jobs more than four years ago when the Darlington Mfg. Co. of 
Darlington, S. C., closed its doors rather than bargain with a union. 

The Textile Workers Union of America, which has refused to 


give up in its battle to win back pay® 


and jobs for Darlington workers, 
has won a rehearing before a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board trial 
examiner ,on the basis of a press 
release issued by Deering, Milliken 
& Co., the far-flung textile empire 
headed by Roger Milliken. 

It was Milliken, in -his “other 
hat” role as president of the Dar- 
lington Mfg. Co., who closed the 
80-year-old mill after his workers 
had voted for union representation. 


The NLRB long ago found the 
Darlington mill guilty of unfair 
Jabor practices—a hollow verdict 
since the company had gone out 
of business. The big battle, which 
has filled hundreds of pages of 
testimony, has been over the un- 
fon’s contention that Deering, 
Milliken & Co., was the parent 


Factory Layoffs 
Outpace Hirings 

Recalls in a number of hard-hit 
industries caused the rate of factory 
hirings to rise more than seasonally 
in January, but total separations 
continued “appreciably” to outpace 
hirings, the Labor Dept. has re- 
ported. 

Separations exceeded hirings by 
11 per 1,000 workers, less than in 
the two previous months but more 
than in nearly all other months in 
1960, the report said. 

The separation rate for all man- 
ufacturing—quits plus layoffs—re- 
mained unchanged in January at 41 
per 1,000 workers. The hiring rate 
—recalls plus new hires—rose from 
19 per 1,000 workers in December 
to 30 per 1,000 workers. 7 

The report said the better-than- 
seasonal advance in hirings came 
in some durable goods industries 
which had experienced unusually 
high layoff and low hiring rates in 
previous’ months. 


corporation and should be made 
to provide jobs for Darlington 
workers at other mills it con- 
trolled and to compensate them 
for loss of wages. j 
An NERB trial examiner on Dec. 
31, 1959, rejected the union’s con- 
tention and held that Deering, Mil- 


the operations or labor relations 
of the Darlington mill. The com- 
pany’s claim that it merely pro- 
vided certain financial and market- 
ing services for its affiliated mills 
was in effect upheld. 

While .the union’s “exceptions” 

to this finding were awaiting re- 
view by the NLRB, an apparently 
routine story in several textile in- 
dustry trade publications caught the 
eye of TWUA officials. 
' Deering, Milliken & Co. an- 
nounced the appointment of three 
manufacturing division presidents. 
Furthermore, each division presi- 
dent would have under him a group 
of mills. 


This, the TWUA told the labor 
board in asking that the case be 
remanded to the trial examiner 
on the basis of new evidence, 
“proves that Deering, Milliken 
exercises real and substantial con- 
trol over the operation of all 
Deering, Milliken mills . . . and 
that Darlington could not have 
been liquidated without Deering, 
Milliken’s instigation and ap- 
proval.” 


The union’s attorneys added that 
the establishment of the three man- 
ufacturing divisions “is clear proof 
that Deering, Milliken treats its ‘in- 
dependent’ mills like yo-yos, and 
shifts their ownership and _ status 
whenever it suits its convenience.” 
The NLRB general counsel 
joined the union in the successful 
plea to the board to send the case 


back for further consideration. 


First National Contract 


liken & Co. did not directly control | 


Negotiated by ILGWU 


(Continued from Page 1) 
opened. The union’s other con- 
tracts still are limited to regions or 
metropolitan areas or to individual 
plants. 

The new two-year national pact 
has a retroactive date of Jan. 1, 
1961, for wages and working con- 
ditions. Wage increases range from 
7 to 14 percent. 

Under the agreement, Bobbie 
Brooks agrees to produce all its 
varied products in ILGWU shops. 
The firm makes dresses, blouses, 
separates, sportswear coordinates 
and knitwear in 12 company- 
owned plants and 25 plants op- 
erated under contract by others. 


The contract also provides for 
4 35-hour week, use of the ILGWU 
Union label, and the registration and 
designation of contractors. Man- 
agement also-has agreed, Dubinsky 
said, to make contributions into 
health, welfare, supplemental .un- 
employment, severance and retire- 
Ment funds to cover all workers 
M company-owned or contractor- 
Owned shops. 

Dubinsky said he believes the 
ReW pact will contribute to the 

lability and constructiveness of 

growing firm.” The company 
does $43 million in business annu- 
ally, and plans further expansion. 

Said company Pres. Maurice 

an: 


“It was not easy to achieve the 


innovations embodied in this con- 
tract. There is no precedent for 
them in the women’s garment in- 
dustry.” 

‘Saltzman said, however, that it 


Contractors Association. 


WINNERS OF APPRENTICE contest sponsored by Michigan State Conference of Bricklayers re- 
ceive congratulations, $100 checks and chances to compete in national contest to be held Apr. 7-12 
during Union-Industries Show in Detroit. Left to right ate Fergus Johnson, president of the state 
conference; Philip L. Parisian, winner in the one-year apprentice class; Charles Stark, second-year 
apprentice winner; Bricklayers Vice Pres. John Lodge; and Donald Bidwell, president of the Mason 


$30 Million. 
In SUB Paid 
Auto Workers 


Detroit—More than $30 million 
in supplemental unemployment 
benefits was paid to laid-off mem- 
bers of the Auto Workers in 1960 
as a result of union-negotiated SUB 
agreements, the union’s Social Se- 
curity Dept. has reported. 

UAW members in the plants of 
the industry’s “Big Three” collected 
more than $19.5 million in supple- 
mental benefits—$8.8 million from 
General Motors, $5.5 million from 
Ford, $5.2 million from Chrysler. 

The Studebaker SUB fund paid 
out $1.7 million: and the Ameri- 
can.Motors fund $168,000 to work- 
ers hit by plant layoffs. 

In the farm equipment and 
road-building equipment indus- 
tries, employes of the five largest 
firms divided $6.7 million in SUB 
benefits because of the union-won 
program. 

UAW union members in supplier 
plants of auto, farm equipment and 
road-building machinery producers 
received an estimated $5 million in 
payments to cushion the shock of 


unemployment. 


For the “Big Three” alone, 
the UAW-GM fund issued 531,- 
668 checks in 1960; the UAW- 
Ferd fund distributed 284,377 
checks, and the UAW-Chrysler 
fund 287,700. 


The workers have been hit by 


“seemed only common sense” to|heavy production cuts resulting in 
eliminate the duplicate and tripli-|the layoff of thousands. The union 
cate efforts required by an “out-|has called a special convention in 


moded procedure.” 


He said he| Detroit Apr. 27-29 at which dele- 


joins Dubinsky in giving credit to| gates from 1,275 local unions will 
employes for contributing much to|draft contract proposals to meet 


the growth of the company. 


current industry problems. 


RunawayEmployerTold 


To Bargain 


on Layoffs 


The owners of a Philadelphia blouse factory were guilty of unfair 


labor practices in concealing from 


the union their plans to close the 


plant and move to South Carolina, a National Labor Relations 


Board trial examiner has ruled. 


Trial Examiner Ramey Donovan ordered Sidele Fashiens, Inc., 


now doing business as Personality® 
Sportswear, Inc., of Ware Shoals, 
S. C., to bargain upon request with 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers on 
possible layoff pay and rehiring 
rights for 215 former Philadelphia 
employes. 

The examiner held that owners 
Mac J. Cahn and Sidney L. Schiro 
moved their operations for eco- 
nomic reasons—an allegedly un- 
satisfactory profit picture—and dis- 
missed other unfair labor practice 
charges. 


The employer and union had 
lived “peaceably” for 20 years, 
and in 1952, after a plant closing 
of a few weeks on grounds of 
financial hardship, the union 
agreed to a 10 percent cut in 
wages, the NLRB report said. 

In mid-1959, however, the em- 

ployer secretly arranged for the 
construction of a plant in South 
Carolina in a “distress area” where 
600 workers had been laid off ear- 
lier. : 


Maryland Legislature 
Passes ‘Anti-Scab’ Bill 


Annapolis, Md.—A labor-backed bill barring the employment 
of professional strikebreakers during labor disputes has been passed 
by the Maryland legislature and is awaiting the signature of Gov. 


J. Millard Tawes (D). 


The bill, one of the shortest and strongest measures enacted in 


the current drive to restrict the use® 
of strikebreakers, makes it unlaw- 
ful “for any person who custom- 
arily and repeatedly offers himself 
for employment in place of em- 
ployes involved in a strike” to take 
the place of a striking worker or 
to offer himself for employment in 
a struck establishment. 


Fines, Jail Provided 
Penalties of up to a $1,000 fine 
and three years in prison are pro- 
vided both for the professional 
strikebreaker and for any third 
party who furnishes strikebreakers. 
Despite employer opposition, the 
bill won overwhelming approval in 
the Maryland lower house and was 
quickly passed by the Senate. 
Newspaper and printing trades 
unions, which have led the fight 
for anti-strikebreaking bills with 
active assists from state labor fed- 


* 
Sayen Again 
Named Head 
e 9 e 
of Pilots’ Unit 

Mexico City—Pres. C, N. Sayen 
of -the Air Line Pilots has been 
elected president of the Intl. Fed- 
eration of Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tions for the ninth consecutive 
time. 

Representatives of 44 pilot or- 
ganizations from many parts of 
the world attended the. 16th an- 
nual conference here and also 
elected these other officers: 

Capt. Eric Jackson of Ireland, 
deputy president; Capt. A. J. 
Spooner of Great Britain, secretary; 


Capt. N. P. Barron of the Nether- 
lands, treasurer. 


Three other pilots fromthe 
United States were named to 
regional vice  presidencies— 
Capt. W. A. Masland, North 
Atlantic .region; Capt. F. TT. 
Sterling, Jr., Caribbean; and 
Capt. D. L. Leonard, Pacific. | 


Sayen said the delegates, repre-|- 


senting “virtually all the profes- 
sional air line pilots in the world,” 
reviewed 218 papers covering tech- 
nical aviation problems as well as 
sociological and industrial relation 
problems. fe iaiptes 


erations, said the legislative out- 
look is bright in several other 
states, including Rhode Island, 
Delaware and Alaska, Hearings 
have been held or scheduled in a 
half dozen other states. 

In Washington state, Gov. Albert 


D. Rosellini (D) has signed an 
“anti-scab” bill passed by the leg- 
islature. 
became law this year. 


A New Jersey bill also 
Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania already have 
laws on the books regulating the 
importation of strikebreakers. 

A strikebreaker bill, which passed 
the Delaware House 21 to 6, was 
awaiting action by the Senate as 
the AFL-CIO News went to press. 
In Alaska, the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee has reported favorably a 
similar bill. The Rhode Island leg- 
islature, which twice passed anti- 
strikebreaking bills at its last ses- 
sion only to have them vetoed by 
a Republican governor, is expected 
to act on new legislation this year. 
The present governor, John A. 
Notte, Jr., is a Democrat. 

Killed in 2 States 


Adjournment of the West Vir- 
ginia and New Mexico legislatures 
killed anti-strikebreaker legislation 
which had passed one house in each 
state, 

An early vote was expected in 
the Michigan Senate and committee 
hearings have been held in Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Colorado, Illinois, 
Kansas and Minnesota. 


Ontario Labor Asks 
Strikebreaker Ban 


Toronto, Ont. — Canadian 
labor doesn’t intend to be 
left out when it comes to 
legislation to curb the use of 
strikebreakers in labor dis- 
putes. 

The 120,000-member Tor- 
onto & District Labor Coun- | 
cil has called on the Ontario 
government to enact a citi- 
zens’ job protection bill based 
on the modellegislation 
which has been introduced 
in 26 state legislatures in the 
United States. 

The council acted on a 
resolution submitted by Typo- 
graphical Local 91. 
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MEASURES TO HALT the recession and long-r 
agenda for 3,200 delegates to seventh national legislative conference of AFL-CIO Building & Con- 
struction Trades Dept. Delegates, shown here at opening session at Washington's Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, spent two days on Capitol Hill urging senators and representatives to support labor’s legis- 
Particular stress was laid on “situs-picketing” measure. 


lative goals. 


# 


ange 


actions to meet unfilled social needs topped 


(Continued from Page 1) 
called on building tradesmen to use 
fai\their influence to halt racial dis- 
i\crimination in the construction 
field, declaring such policies are 
“wrong and harmful, whether prac- 
ticed by a union‘or by an em- 
ployer.” 
“The Administration,” Goldberg 
declared, “is determined that dis- 
crimination will not continue either 
in the government itself, or within 


with the government. [I call upon 
you to join wholeheartedly with us 
in stamping out discriminatory 
practices on the job, in hiring and 
in training.” . 

In a speech prepared, for delivery 
at the conference, Rep. Adam Clay- 
ton Powell (D-N. Y.), chairman 
of the House Labor Committee, 
registered “vigorous protest” against 


Kennedy Pledges Action 


To Improve Economy 


Pres. John F. Kennedy, contrasting the nation’s record-breaking 

_ 64.7 million employed men and women with the 5.7 million un- 

employed, has declared that he will “never be satisfied to have the 

highest employment in the history of our country, when we also 
‘have a 20-year high in unemployment.” 


In a letter to C. J. Haggerty,% 


president of the AFL-CIO Building 
& Construction Trades Dept. on 
the occasion of the department’s 
seventh national legislative confer- 
ence, the President pointed out that 
in addition to the 5.7 million un- 
employed hundreds of thousands 
, more are working short hours with 
reduced incomes. 


| CofC Anti-Union 
Phony Snaps Back 


At the initiative of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce withdrew and_ cor- 
‘rected a press release aimed 
at AFL-CIO building trades 
unions. 

The chamber’s original re- 
lease, timed to coincide with 
the Building & Construction 
Trades Dept. legislative con- 
ference in Washington, said 
“the government” had filed 
secondary boycott charges 
against the unions “an aver- 
age of once a day” in 1960. 

In fact, “the government” 
did no such thing. The cham- 
ber’s corrected release ac- 
knowledged that boycott 
charges were filed by “em- 
ployers and employes.” The 
chamber said nothing about 
how many of the charges 
were withdrawn or settled. 


Kennedy Names Holleman To Push 
Equal Employment Opportunities 


Assistant Sec. of Labor Jerry R. Holleman has been appointed by Pres. Kennedy as executive vice 
chairman of the President’s Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity. His job will be to 
carry Out policies aimed at eliminating discriminat 


“f will never be satisfied to 
have most ef our people prosper- 
ous while millions of our citizens 
are*in want,” Kennedy declared 
in the letter read to the confer- 
ence’s 3,200 delegates by Labor 
Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg. 

The President declared that his 
Administration “fully intends to 
meet its obligations . . . for con- 
tributing to a healthier economic 
life, with broader job opportunity, 
for more Americans” in order to 
prove that the American people 
“are masters of our own economic 
destiny.” 

Kennedy said a major part of 
his program to move the economy 
forward calls for “needed stimula- 
tion” of the construction industry. 
He listed such short-range pro- 
grams as reduction of FHA mort- 
gage rates and acceleration of ur- 
ban renewal and such long-term 
goals as the federal highway pro- 
gram and housing as key compo- 
nents of this program. 

“As a nation,” the President 
wrote the BCTD delegates, “we 
are just beginning to build toward 
greater strength and capability. 
The goals before us are clear. In 
devising the means to achieve 
them, our wisdom, energy and 
conviction are tested. 

“We look to you in the construc- 
tion trades for efficiency, quality of 
performance and dependability. I 
am confident that you will dis- 
charge that responsibility well.” 


what he termed the “denial of free 
access to the Negro to engage in 
crafts and trades.” 


Likened To Trade Restraint 


The New York Democrat said 
such discrimination “represents a 
cembination in restraint of employ- 
ment” which he called “no different, 
no less ominous than a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade.” 

Referring to the BCTD’s fight 
for passage of “situs picketing” 
legislation to permit picketing of 
multi-employer job sites, Powell 
declared: ; 

“Let every man have not only 
the right to picket on the site but 
to work on the site. 

“It is labor’s position that the 
right to picket on the site is basic 
and fundamental to its. existence— 
there are many who agree. The 
Negro claims that the right to work 
on the site is basic to his existence 
—there are more to agree.” 


Senate Wh ips 
Seek Better 
Davis-Bacon 


The Senate’s majority and minor- 
ity whips—Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D-Minn.) and Thomas H. Kuchel 
(R.-Calif.}—have joined forces in 
sponsoring a proposed amendment 
to the Davis-Bacon Act.” 


The bipartisan bill would re- 
quire the Secretary of Labor to 
consider fringe benefits, as well 
as hourly rates of pay, in deter- 
mining the prevailing wage to be. 
paid on federal construction 
work. 


When the. original law %=was 
passed in 1935, Humphrey said on 
the Senate floor, fringe benefits 
were largely unheard of. Today, 
he added, building craftsmen nego- 
tiate agreements covering health, 
welfare and pension funds, supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits and 
contributions to apprentice train- 
ing programs. 

These payments, he said, “now 


are a very large part of the hourly 
wage costs in the construction in- 


Meany said the “situs picket- 
ing” amendments sought by the 
BCTD were designed to give 
building tradesmen the “same 
equity” enjoyed by other trade 
unionists, and declared that the 
campaign to amend Taft-Hartley 
“has the complete support and 
cooperation of the AFL-CIO.” 


those companies doing business}. 


performed by private contractors fos the government. 


The White House statement announcing Holleman’s appointment said he was recommended for 


ory practices in federal employment and on work 


dustry,” but are not taken into ac- 
count in making prevailing wage 
determinations for government con- 
struction purposes. 


Labor Day Film 


In Award Contest 


The AFL-CIO’s 1960 Labor 
Day film, “Land of Promise,” has 
been selected by the pre-screening 
committee of the Education Film 
Library Association as a contestant 
for one of the blue ribbon awards 
in its annual American Film 
Festival. 


the post by both Vice Pres. Lyndon‘ 
B. Johnson, chairman of the com- 
mittee and Labor Sec. Arthur J. 
Goldberg who, as vice chairman, 
has been assigned responsibility for 
directing the program. 


Two Groups. Combined 


Holleman is former president of 
the Texas State AFL-CIO and ear- 
lier had served as business manager 
of a Lubbock, Tex., local of the 
Intl.. Brotherhood of Electrical 


Workers and president of the Lub- 
bock Building & Construction 
Trades Counail. 

The equal opportunity com- 
mittee was set up by Kennedy 
earlier this month as a strength- 
ened combination of the former 
President’s Committee on Gov- 
ernment Contracts and a separate 
Committee on Government Em- 
ployment. 

In establishing the commitice, 


Kennedy said the danti-discrimina- 
tion directives will be vigorously 
enforced. 

The White House announcement 
declared: 

“Holleman will perform his new 
duties in addition to his present as- 
signment as Assistant Sec. of Labor 
. - » Holleman’s appointment gives 
the Secretary the assistance of a 
ranking official of the Labor Dept. 


in carrying out these duties.” 


Goldberg read the conference a 
letter from Pres. John F. Kennedy 
pledging that the Administration 
would “make every effort” to amend 
the law and correct “the inequity 
stemming from the Denver Build- 
ing Trades Rule” of the National 
Labor Relations Board. That de- 
cision held that picketing of multi- 
employer building sites constituted 
a secondary boycott. 

Kennedy, recalling his fight last 
year to change the law, declared: 
“It is still my opinion that second- 
ary boycott provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act regarding picketing ac- 
tivity at sites where several employ- 
ers pursue a mutual enterprise has 
unrealistically curtailed the right to 
strike.” 

Goldberg told delegates he was 
“in perfect accord with Pres. Ken- 
nedy when I say that this is cer- 
tainly an abridgement of your right 
to strike.” 


In addition to the situs-picket- 
ing bill, the conference was called 
to rally support for moderniza- 
tion of the Davis-Bacon Act; 
broadening of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to cover 4.3 mil- 
lion more workers and raising 
the minimum wage to $1.25; 
passage of legislation providing 
medical care for the aged under 
social security; enactment of the 
Administration’s program of fed- 
eral grants for both school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries; 
and passage of Kennedy’s de- 
pressed areas legislation, 


Building Trades Push Legislative Aims 
; Meany Cites Need of 
Fight For Key Bills 


Haggerty said the legislative pro- 
gram “is not one designed with only 
the building tradesmen in mind, but 
rather one designed to benefit ev- 
ery segment of our society.” He 
added: “We are determined to press 
for consideration and enactment of 
our program.” 

He reminded delegates that they 
represented 3.5 million workers in 
18 unions with more than 8,000 
locals in 600 cities across the na- 
tion, and that they are employed 
in “the largest single industry in 
our country.” In addition to the 


Goldberg Passes On 
Some Good Advice 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg came up with a slogan 
for the seventh national legis- 
lative conference of the AFL- 
CIO Building & Construction 
Trades Dept. 

The Cabinet officer said the 
idea was contained in a post 
card he had received at the 
Labor Dept. just before leav- 
ing to address the BCTD dele- 
gates. The card contained 
this terse message: 

“Do something!” 


workers in the building industry, § 
he said, another 9.5 million work- 
ers are employed in related indus 
tries. 

The BCTD president described 
the industry as the “balance wheel 
of our entire economy,” which has 
felt “the effects of eight years of 
. . » inaction.” As a result, he 
said, unemployment is at a record 
high in the face of a backlog of 
unmet construction needs. 


Jobs Called No. 1 Problem 


Meany said the entire legislative 
program advocated by labor “is 
directed to America’s No. 1 domes 
tic problem—unemployment,” and 
warned that this nation can exer 
cise leadership in the world struggle 
against Communist tyranny “only 
if we have a healthy “economy.” 

America, he said, cannot meet 
the problems arising from a com 
stantly increasing labor force “at 
our present rate of -economi¢ 
growth.” To bring about full use 
of the nation’s potential, he said, 
“there must be greater stimulation 
of the economy by the federal gor 
ernment and greater consideration 
of the problem of unemployment 
from management and finance.” 

The AFL-CIO president reminé 
ed delegates—who spent two day 
on Capitol Hill talking over labor! 
legislative program with senaton 
and representatives from their home 
states—that “every piece of progret 
sive social legislation in the past 3 
years has had the union label on it’§ 

In pushing for its program thé 
year, Meany said, labor mus 
face the fact that despite te 
election of a liberal President, th 
Congress has “less of a liber#l 
look than it did two years ago” 

The close votes in the House 
modernizing the Rules Committe 
and on passage of Pres. Kennedy! 
feed grain bill, and the narroW 
Senate victories on key amendmen 
to depressed areas and temporal] 
unemployment compensation bill 
he said, point up the “very cla 
division between conservatives 
liberals.” 

Other speakers at the conferemt 
included Senators Pat McNamalt 
(D-Mich.), Thomas H. Kuchel @ 
Calif.), Wayne Morse (D-Orél 
and Joseph Clark (D-Pa.); Repi® 
sentatives John E, Fogarty @ 
R. L.), Carl D. Perkins (D-Ky) 
and Frank Thompson, Jr. @ 
N. J.); and AFL-CIO Legislati# 


Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller. 
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NUMBER OF MONTHS they have been jobless are indicated by fingers held up by members of 
Auto Workers Local 75, Milwaukee. Laid-off assemblers at American Motors Corp. 
(left to right) Ernest Sandrone, Jr., Richard Schwoegler, Archie I. Miller and Leo Rouse. 


SS SESS 


UNEMPLOYED PRESS OPERATOR at A. O. Smith Corp., John 
Turner, a member of Federal Labor Union Local 19806, tells his 
plant are plight to Alderman Vel Phillips (left) of Milwaukee during public ~ 

hearings held by Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg on jobless crisis. 


‘Give Us Work,’ Nation’s Jobless Ask 


TRAGEDY OF UNEMPLOYMENT shows in the tense faces of 
Mr. and Mrs. James LaFreniere, Hibbing, Minn., as they talk to 
Rep. John Blatnik (D-Minn.), Goldberg and Minnesota Gov. Elmer 
Andersen (R). LaFreniere, father.of six children, hasn’t worked 
since October, is ineligible for jobless aid. 


Meeting with Goldberg. 


PORES 


GRIM FACES of jobless at Hibbing, Minn., underscore messages 
on signs which 1,700 unemployed Iron Range workers and their 
families brought to meeting with Labor Secretary at Hibbing High 


School Auditorium. 


S 


| , - * Mr eh = | i 

PLEA for federal aid to diversify Minnesota’s Iron Range to pre- SOME OF CROWD which filled Duluth, Minn., Labor Temple is shown here. Scenes like this 
Vent jobless impact resulting from one-industry economy is veiced were common on Goldberg’s second tour of hard-hit states since Kennedy Administration took office. 
by John Bradovich, young president of Steelworkers local at public Purpose of trip was to give Goldberg first-hand picture of problems which nation’s 5.7 million un- 


employed are facing to help Administration devise necessary aid. 
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The Omen Mongers 


|= CALENDAR ARRIVAL of spring has touched off an eager 
search for economic omens to shore up the proposition that the 
current recession is the shortest-lived of the postwar slumps and 
recovery is as far away as the nearest robin. 

Given the various indicators available and the political outlook 
of thé indicator readers, it is possible to come up with almost any 
sort of forecast. But there is one hard, stubborn fact that cannot be 
avoided. 

In February there were 5,700,000 persons looking for jobs 
they couldn't find. The seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment 
was at a near-crisis stage of 6.8 percent. 

There will be fluctuations in the actual number of unemployed 
in the coming months and perhaps a slight decline in the rate of 
unemployment. : 

But unless a wide-ranging anti-recession program is put into 
effect by the White House and Congress, the strong probability 
exists that the rate of unemployment at the end of 1961 will be at 
the same critical level as at the beginning of the year. 

The acute problem facing the nation is not short-term im- 
provements in the economy, welcome as they are, but long- 
term growth. 

A few trendlines on a chart have about the same relationship to 
a fully productive economy as the first few blades of crabgrass have 
to a green lawn come next winter. 


12-Year-Old Pledge 


WELVE YEARS AGO Congress adopted housing legislation 
including a pledge of.a “decent home and suitable living en- 
vironment for every American family.” This pledge is a long way 
from redemption judging from the latest Census Bureau figures on 
housing. i 
The inventory of the nation’s housing conducted last year reveals 
that one out of every six housing units is dilapidated or lacks some or 
all plumbing facilities. 

The Census reports lends a new urgency to the need for con- 
gressional action on Pres. Kennedy’s housing program designed 
to eradicate slums and substandard housing as well as to provide 
loans for low-rent housing units, cooperative housing and units 
designed especially for elderly. 


540 Victims 


ORE THAN FOUR YEARS AGO a textile. mill in South 
Carolina provided the classic example of union-busting in the 
South when it closed down rather than bargain with a union freely 
chosen by its workers to represent them in collective bargaining. 
Since the day Darlington Manufacturing Co. slammed the 
door on its workers and the Textile Workers Union of America, 
its operators have exercised every known legal dévice and tactic 
to avoid compensating 540 employes for loss of wages after 
the National Labor Relations Board found the mill guilty of 
unfair labor practices. 

Now Deering, Millikin & Co., which in fact controlled Darling- 
ton Manufacturing Co. but claimed it had nothing to do with labor 
relations, has admitted in a trade publication release that it does 
too have a role in textile manufacturing and the NLRB has agreed 
to a rehearing of the union’s claim. 

In all the legal maneuvering one fact emerges—the 540 workers 
have still to collect their money while the textile empire goes its 
union-busting way. 
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In Statement fo Senate Committee: 


The following is the text of Edward R. Mur- 
row’s opening statement to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee regarding his nomination as 
director of the U.S. Information Agency. The 
committee and the Senate have approved his 
nomination. 

Y NAME IS Edward~R. Murrow. I was 
christened Egbert but- abandoned that name 
at the age of 16 while working in logging-camps 
in western Washington. 

Most of my adult’ life has been spent in the 
periphery of the academic world and in the field 
of radio and television. These activities have in- 
volved considerable travel, at home and abroad, 
and some acquaintance with statesmen, educators 
and newsmen in many countries. 

As a foreign correspondent, I am more familiar 
with the work of the U.S. Information Agency 
abroad than here in Washington. 

At the conclusion of a trip around the world 
several months ago, I gave it as my opinion that 
the work of USIA abroad had improved very con- 
siderably under the direction of Ambassador 
George Allen and am pleased to have the oppor-. 
tunity to repeat that opinion here. 

If I am Confirmed in the office to which the 
President has nominated me, I shall attempt to 
discharge the duties and responsibilities of that 
office to the best of my ability. 

The agency will attempt to make United States 
policy, as designed by the President, everywhere 
intelligible and wherever possible, palatable. We 
shall endeavor to reflect with fidelity to our allies, 
to the uncommitted nations, and to those who are 
hostile to us, not only our policy but our ideals. 

We shall operate on the basis of truth. Being 
convinced that we are engaged in hot and im- 
placabie competition with Communist forces 
around the world, we will not be content to 
counter their lies and distortions. We shall con- 
stantly reiterate our faith in freedom. 


share your dreams.” There is a dynamism in free- 
dom which permits and encourages progress with- 
out binding the individual to the wheel of the state. 
We shall try to make it clear that we as a nation 
are not allergic to change and have no desire to 
sanctify the status quo. This nation not only has 


change and revolution by consent. 


THE AGENCY WILL TRY to speak on be- 
half of all the American people with restraint and 
reason. All of us in the agency recognize that in 
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spite of electronic developments, the best form of 


To the emerging nations we shall say, “We. 


a birth certificate, it holds the patent rights on 


Murrow Sees USIA Reflecting 
Policy and Ideals of the People 


communications is still face-to-face. To that end, 
any men and women we recruit and train must be 
able and eager to serve the cause of freedom which 
we regard as being indivisible. 

The voice of this country should at all times be 
steady—firm but not bellicose—carrying the con- 
viction. that we will not flinch or falter in the face 
of threats or provocations. 


In the end of the day it may well be that the 
example of this nation will be more important 
than its dollars or its words. If we, in this gen- 
erous and capacious land, can demonstrate in- 
creasing equality of opportunity, social justice, 
a reasoned concern for the education, health and 
the equality under law of all our citizens, we will 
powerfully affect, and probably determine, the 
destiny of the free world and that freedom may 
be contagious, may incite those who have lost 
that most precious of all possessions to strive to 
do likewise. 


No man can set either a time or dollar limit upon 
this contest between the forces of freedom and 
those who would demean and brutalize mankind. 
The contest will be prolonged and it will cost 
much treasure. There is no guarantee that we 
will win it. If we should lose, it will be by de 
fault, and history will take its revenge. We caf 
not imitate the tactics or the techniques of the 
dictatorships that now ride the backs of most of 
this planet’s people. We cannot threaten, we must 
persuade. Freedom cannot be imposed, it mus 
be sought for, and frequently fought for. 

We live in a world we didn’t make. We att 
honored by an awesome responsibility of leadet- 
ship we did not seek, We must defend and e 


pand that leadership in company with our allio 


and other like-minded peoples because that # 
what our history and our heritage demand of us 


We are the pivot upon which the history of out] 


‘time will turn. Our task is formidable and diff 
cult but difficulty is one excuse history has neve 
accepted. : 

We must, I think, approach the task wih 
patience and fortitude and with an abiding be 
lief. that not only our own ancestors wh? 
bought our freedom for us but all those whe 
have suffered and struggled and died in the put 
suit of freedom throughout all time are watch 
ing to see whether we be worthy of our heritag® 

If I am confirmed in the office to which ti 
President has appointed me, I will, together wil 
my colleagues in the agency, attempt to be w 
of the trust. a 
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"Morgan Says: 


For Kennedy, After 2 Months 
The Honeymoon Isn't Over Yet 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 1961 


(This column is excerpted ‘from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. ~Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


A S SPRING ARRIVED with a warm sunny 
smile in Washington, the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration began its third month in office, its hopes 
bursting like the magnolia buds but its roots not 
down very far and its accomplishments still pretty 

much unleafed on the naked branch. 


To change to a more 
sporting simile making 
the rounds, credited to a 
veteran of «several pre- 
vious Democratic fron- 

tiers, the regime resembles 
the Harlem Globetrotters 
warming up before a 
game — plenty of fancy § 
footwork and flashy pass- 
ing but nobody has scored 
a basket. ‘ , ' 

Solid accomplishment Morgan 
or not, there has been a sharp change of atmos- 


‘phere in the nation’s capital and it is more than 


can be credited to the spring equinox. To that 
British master of journalistic prose, the Man- 
chester Guardian’s James Morris, “today’s Wash- 
ington is like a.woman who has switched from 
horn-rims to contact lenses: there is a new gleam 
in her eye, but whether it is gaiety or glass, only 
the optician can say.” 


The cause of all this stems directly from 
one quite remarkable young man, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. If it is -still too 
early, as many contend it is, to choose a 
proper permanent memorial to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, it would be the brash height of pre- 
maturity to even guess at the size or success 
of John F, Kennedy’s rendezvous with history. 
But it would be only a slight exaggeration to 
report that he has set this town and a number 
of other capitals on their collective ear. Ac- 
cording to the Gallup Poll, the President is 
more popular with the American people than 
Gen. Eisenhower was after a similar interval 
in office. The press he is getting abroad is 
probably more favorable than that tendered 
any chief executive since FDR. And even the 
hostile chorus of the Communists is not 
screaming at him too stridently. 


Why? The Communists obviously are biding 
their time. They don’t know their man and they 
are still taking soundings. The rest of the world, 
at home and. abroad, doesn’t really know him 
either but his almost physical infusion of energy 
into the mental processes of government seems . 


Washington Reports: 


Training in New Skills Urged 
To Help Victims of Automation 


RAINING IN NEW SKILLS and education 
for engineering, the sciences and the profes- 
sions is an essential means of helping reduce 
unemployment, according to Sen. Clifford Case 
(R-N. J.), a member of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, and Sen. Eugene McCarthy (D-Minn.), 
chairman of the Special Senate Committee on. 
Unemployment of the 86th Congress. 
Interviewed on Washington Reports to the 
People, AFL-CIO puiblic services educational pro- 
gram heard on 460 radio stations, Case said that 
community junior colleges could help ‘retrain 
workers whose jobs were “done away with by 


automation or migration of industry.” 


“Again and again,” he said, “testimony [in 


* subcommittee hearings] shows the importance 
~ of being able to get retraining for 


le who 
have a long working life left, but whose jobs— 


‘the ones for which they wete originally trained _ 
~ —just aren’t there any more.” 


McCarthy said ea Gin vaate eevgrens thet thans 
who lost their jobs were previously able to get 
Others, “perhaps farther down the ladder, but a 
job anyway.” 

-“The difficulty today,” he added, “is that auto- 


mation is taking away the jobs a¢ the bottom of 


’ into the act. One of the most progressive of them, 


‘leadership in Congress had nothing to offer its 


to have infected almost everybody. By comparison 
the gently somnolent Eisenhower Administration 
appears to have had all the vigor of rigoz mortis. 
“Young Mr. Kennedy,” observed a cautious 
conservative older citizen in Milwaukee the other 
day, “has got us all hopping.” 


THE INFERENCE is that expectations are up. 
It.is the rising enthusiasm of a public sensing the 
emergence of a new star player and wanting to 
identify with him. Even Republicans are getting 


Sen. Javits of New York, reminded the White 
House that it would need the support of GOP 
liberals to pass such items as a higher minimum 
wage, medical aid for the aged, school and hous- 
ing legislation. This is true but it also was an- 
other way of saying that the current Republican 


liberal wing. 

What the President has brought to Washington 
besides a lot of purposeful energy and a number 
of people with ideas is style. The White House 
echoes not only to the patter of little feet but to 
lively talk over zestful dinners under candlelight. 
Presidential boxes at the symphony and the 
theater, we are told, may be more often filled than 
not. Culture is no longer just an idiot’s delight. 
There is hardly a reporter in town the President 
doesn’t know personally and as for the exceptions 
he probably knows their publishers. At. the an- 
nual round of journalistic banquets, from the 
Gridiron dinner to the Radio-TV correspondents 
spread, he has beguiled the whole boodle of news- 
men and their bosses, with wit, humor and timely 
serious remarks. If he has alienated anybody at 
these not unimportant affairs it must have been 
the comedians whose jokes he topped. 

But energy and style must produce substance 
or they don’t count. The Administration has 
been able to patch together uneasy combina- 
tions to win narrow victories in the House and 
Senate on the feed-grain bill, enlargement of 
the Rules Committee and unemployment com- 
pensation but not without vigorous White House 
intervention, and the big tests are still to come. 

The President cannot possibly tend to all these 
matters himself though his range of knowledge on 
them is slightly staggering. And it seems he may 
have complicated his political life by promising 
more jobs to supporters than there are vacancies. 
Some participants feel there is less trim organ- 
ization and clear liaison within the White House 
staff yet than may be necessary to bring the Ad- 
ministration’s full and most effective weight to 
bear on foreign policy problems. Difficulties un- 
doubtedly lie ahead. But in these first two months, 
Pres. Kennedy has developed a rooting section 
far greater than the one which nudged him to vic- 
tory in November, 


the ladder, and if a man is to be re-employed, 
he has to Be retrained. He has to develop a 
greater skill in the hope that he can take over 
a higher technical job.” 


McCARTHY SAID THAT until this adjust- 
ment is made, “sound, national standards for un- 
employment compensation are necessary to re- 
lieve the suffering of individuals who are dis- 
placed and their families and also restore lost 
purchasing power.” 

Both McCarthy and Case spoke of the neces- 
sity also of stimulating the economy through in- 
creasing and extending the minimum wage. Mc- 
Carthy added the need of housing, depressed 
areas aid, school building and other projects. 

He said the education bill can also help in 
meeting “the need at the top,” a need that is 
growing just as “it is decreasing at the bottom.” 
Federal aid to education, he asserted, can “give 
opportunities to highly intelligent young people 
whose parents cannot send them to college, or 
who themselves cannot finance it. They need 
loans or grants” to become engineers, doctors, 
and men of letters who are needed, 


Educational aid on the secondary level as well 


=ITS YOUR 
WASHINGTON 
Hn 6 


ON THE EVE OF the House showdown votes on the minimum 
wage bill, Rep. Frank Thompson (D-N, J.) made the cogent obser- 
vation that “our southern friends must sometimes be amazed” at 
the support they get from northern Republican conservatives. 

In his weekly news letter to constituents, Thompson pointed out 
that the southern states are seeking to industrialize themselves 
partly by luring “runaway” plants from northern areas. They do ~ 
it “with all sorts of tax bainnosl and “no organized labor” and with 
“low wage rates.” 

“We can’t blame other areas for seeking dur industry but we can 
look with wonder upon our own representatives who do everything 
but provide the moving vans to help the migration,” he noted. 

In Thompson’s viewpoint, Republicans who work against min- 
imum wage improvements “are being hoodwinked by conservative 
business interests.” He charges that in the famed coalition of 
conservative northern Republicans and conservative southern 
Democrats, the “hoodwinked” members include both northern 
GOP members “who oppose minimum wage legislation and in- 
crease the temptation to industry to move away from their dis- 
tricts” and southerners who “fancy they are somehow casting a 
vote against civil rights” bills. 


The civil rights bills tend to go through the House, and the Sen- 
ate is the battleground where pempe or defeat is finally catia 


CHIEF JUSTICE EARL WARREN was 70 years old on we 

19 and for more than seven years he has presided over the Supreme 
Court with dignity, distinction and demonstrated devotion to the 
freedoms of speech and belief that are guaranteed to us all under 
the Constitution. 
When former Pres. Eisenhower’s then Attorney General, Herbert 
Brownell, made a dramatic overnight trip to California in September 
1953 to proffer the Chief Justiceship to Gov. Warren, a notably 
liberal Republican, it may be that the Administration did not realize 
what it was getting. Three of Mr. Eisenhower’s four other appoint- 
ees to the Supreme Court fell in a very different mold. 

The then-expressed hope that Warren would “unify” the court 
because of his political experience was somewhat naive and it has 
not come to pass. On such civil liberties issues as pre-censorship 
of movies and the power of congressional committees to interro- 
gate witnesses on beliefs and associations, the court is divided 
five to four, and Warren is ii the minority. 

On one major issue, however, the Chief Justice spoke twice for 
a unanimous court—the decisions ruling that segregated public 
schools could no longer be justified under the “separate but equal” 
doctrine, and laying down the rules under which federal district 
judges would determine the good faith shown by local officials in 
moving into conformity. 

* % * 
IN A SENATE TEST of the relative strength of the Administra- 
tion and the coalition conservatives, Chairman Harry F. Byrd (D-Va.) 
of, the powerful Finance Committee lost by a two-vote margin on 
a rollcall despite the fact that in the committee, which is usually 
highly influential, the vote on Byrd’s side was an overwhelming 
9 to 2. 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.) briefly observed: “There is 
no greater force than reason, logic and truth, backed up by the 
President of the United States.” 

The Virginia senator, who is not accustomed to losing battles, 
promptly canceled scheduled Finance Committee hearings on some 
Kennedy nominations to policy-making posts in the Treasury and 
Health, Education & Welfare Depts. 

When the canceled hearings were put on the schedule again, 
Byrd and fellow conservatives on the committee began a hard cross- 
examination of Sidney S. Surrey, chosen by the President to be as- 
sistant secretary of the Treasury for tax policy. One reason, of 
course, is that Surrey’s published ideas on tax policy are poles apart 
from those of Byrd and the conservatives with which the committee 


-has been carefully loaded across the years. 


RETRAINING OF WORKERS and federal aid to education are 
major means for reducing unemployment, Sen. Eugene McCarthy 
(D-Minn.), left, asserted on Washington Reports to the People, 
AFL-CIO public service radio program. Sen. Clifford Case (R- 
N. J.) said community junior colleges can help retrain workers dis- 


as the college is needed, McCarthy declared, 


placed by automation and factory migration. _ 


CAT: 
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How to Buy: 


Manufacturers, 


Dealers Shade 


Prices on 1 Million New Cars 


By Sidney Margolius 


Men SEVERE WINTER discouraged car buy- 
ing.. Result: 1 million 1961 models are “look- 
ing for buyers. That’s the present inventory. In 
general, prices have been shaded as the result of 
manufacturer cuts and slightly larger dealer dis- 
counts. The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Labor Dept. says 
1961 new car prices 
are running about 
3 percent below last 
year’s. Most nota- 
bly, list prices of 
several compact 
models were reé+ 
duced. , 

This is not a bad 
year to buy a car. 
The compacts in- 
troduced last year 
proved popular and 
some of the early 
bugs have been 
eliminated. 

Their popularity has cut into the used-car 
market. Prices of used cars are about 13 percent 
below a year ago, even though they edged up a 
little recently. 

Actually, the auto factories could charge much 
less for new cars. Experts say that the factories 
price cars so that they will make a profit even if 
they operate at just a little over half capacity. 
Then if they do sell a larger volume, their profits 
spiral at an accelerated rate. 

This formula results in high prices, and ulti- 
mately is self-defeating and damaging to the na- 
tional economy. If the manufacturers set their 
prices lower on a higher-capacity formula, they 
would get their higher volume, more people could 
go back to work and some of the risky old cars 
would be scrapped. 

Certainly there is a big market for cars if prices 
were lower. Last year’s scrappage rate was the 
lowest in seven years. Average car on the road 
now is seven years old. Runzheimer & Co., auto- 
motive accountants, suggests that heavily-used 
cars might well be traded in after three years. At 
that point, Runzheimer estimates, the cost of re- 
pairs begins to catch up with the depreciation 
(annual loss in market value). ~ 

Of course, a thrifty family that takes care of its 


From Soup fo Nonsense: 


car can get much more than three years out of it; 


in fact, generally has to. But there’s no doubt a|} 
lot of cars on the road today would be junked if}; 


their drivers could afford newer ones. 


THE PUBLIC DEMAND for economy has 


caused a notable shift in cars, especially a return || 
For the first time in years, |} 


to six cylinder engines. 
fewer than half the new cars sold recently have 
been eight-cylinder models. 


cylinder engines. 
are sticking to standard instead of automatic trans- 
missions. 

The compacts also have cut into sales of small 
foreign ¢ars. These now are more subject to price- 
cutting, and also are not bringing as much in the 
resale market as formerly. In connection with 
foreign cars, an increasing number of complaints 
is being made about parts.and service. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has just issued an order 
prohibiting one distributor from claiming that 
parts and services are immediately available in 
any area when they are not so available. FTC 
alleged that sometimes parts could not be obtained 
“for substantial periods of time.” 

In shopping for a new car, you have to be care- 
ful about the prices quoted you. Some dealers 
may offer a low. price or a high trade-in allowance, 
but charge an exaggerated amount for finance fees 
or insurance. In California, as in other states, an 
Assembly investigating committee found excessive 
insurance charges one of the major abuses in car 
selling. Others included signing blank contracts, 
failure to deliver a copy of the contract at time 
of sale, and balloon payments (a final payment so 
large the buyer sometimes can’t meet it). 


Only way to combat finance and insurance 
overcharges is to get an itemized written list of 
these charges as well as of the car itself, and 
compare these charges with those of other deal-. 
ers and independent insurance companies. 
There is no legal requirement that you buy your 
insurance through the car dealer. 

Dealers nowadays universally give discounts off 
these list prices. In shopping, note that wholesale 
prices of compacts are generally about 18-21 per- 
cent below list, while for the standard-size cars 
they are 24-26 percent. 

_ Copyright 1961 by Sidney Margolius 


A Guide for Parents Who Fear 


Their Children May Be Normal 


By Jane Goodsell 


PARENTS OF A NEW BABY almost always 
buttonhole the doctor to ask the same anxious 
question: “Does it have all its fingers and toes?” 

As the child grows older, its parents are as- 
sailed by new worries. One of these is the grow- 
ing conviction that the child is hard of fearing. 
This alarm is 
brought on by in- 
cidents such as this: 

Motlier (speaking 
in a normal, con- 
versational tone and 
standing about two 
feet away) tells the 
child to get washed 
for dinner. When 
the child appears at 
the table, obviously 
unwashed, mother 
asks why he didn’t 
do as he was told. 
Child, with genuine 
sincerity, replies 
that he didn’t hear her. 

Therefore the child must be hard of hearing, 


isn’t he? The answer is no. 


To save parents the expense of consulting an 
ear specialist, a simple experiment may be con- 
ducted in one’s own home: 

Parents, sitting side by side on the davenport 
and speaking in sneaky whispers, discuss the pos- 
sibility of taking the children to a ball game that 
evening. 


Normal children, whether they are in the next 


room having a fight or three houses down the 
street, will appear promptly to announce that 
they’re all ready to go and it’s going to be a double- 
header. 

This same ball game may be utilized to calm 
parents’ fears that their-child is the victim of a 
dread disease because he refuses to eat. 

Let us assume that the child has been presented 
by his mother with three wholesome, attractive 
meals a day; and that he has pushed all of them 
aside with the plaintive announcement that he 
isn’t hungry. Is the child sick? 

The answer is yes if he can sit through the 
&-first inning without demanding at least one 
each of the following: Ice cream stick, peanuts, 
candy bars, popcorn and hot dogs with lots of 
‘mustard. 

The average child is also apt to provide his 
parents with plenty of cause for worry about his 
vision. For instance, the child is sent upstairs to 
pick up the clothes lying om the floor of his room. 

When his mother goes to check on his accom- 
plishments, she finds a sock, two handkerchiefs, 
a pajama top and a banana peel still on the floor. 

The. child, presented with the evidence, replies 
that he didn’t see it. Is the child’s vision faulty? 


THE FOLLOWING TEST may prove helpful 
in determining the answer: ~A child of two should 
spot a half-eaten candy bar lying in the gutter at 
20 paces. A child of six should not pass within 
20 blocks of a merry-go-round without seeing it. 

No child of any age should be expected to see 
the dirt under his fingernails, 


In comparison, in|} 
1957 four out of five cars were bought with eight- | 3 
Similarly, compact-car buyers |; 


LABOR LEADERS in Kenya are visited by G. Mennen Williams, 
assistant secretary of state for Africa, during tour of emerging na- 
tions. Left to right are Peter F. Kibisu, vice president of Kenya 
Federation of Labor (KFL); Joseph Odero-Jowi, vice principal, 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions African Labor College . 
at Kampala, Uganda; Williams; Clement Lubembe, KFL deputy 
general secretary, and Tom Mboya, KFL general secretary. 


50th Anniversary Noted: 
Safety Laws Legacy 
Of Triangle Co. Fire 


The following article on the 50th anniversary of the Triangle fire 
was written for Press Associates Inc. by Esther Peterson, assistant 
| to Sec. of Labor Arthur J..Goldberg and director of the department's 
| Women’. s Bureau. : 


By Esther Peterson 


ON MAR. 25 WE OBSERVE the 50th anniversary of an event 
still remembered by survivors with horror and dread—the Triangle 
Shirtwaist Co. fire in New York’s garment center which caused the 
deaths of 146 young women, boys and men. 

It was Mar. 25, 1911, a Saturday afternoon, when fire erupted on 
the eighth floor of the Asch building at Washington Place and 
Greene Street in New York City. 


closed at noon that Saturday, but Triangle was non-union and had 
previously had considerable labor trouble as its owners fought to 
prevent unionization. 

There were 1,000 workers on the eighth, ninth and 10th floors 
of the building—all occupied by Triangle. The fire began under 
the cutting tables among the hundreds of pounds of sheer cotton 
fabric used in manufacturing the waists. 

As men ran for water pails, the fire quickly outstripped them, 
running the length of thé undertables, looping over the tables, jump- 
ing the aisles. Pieces of burning fabric floated about the room 
igniting everything they touched. 

' In the quickly spreading hysteria on the three floors, masses of 
humanity struggled out blocked and narrow openings, down insub 
ficient fire wells and into the overcrowded elevators. 


THE FIRE ESCAPE soon collapsed and the elevators shortly 
stopped running because of burning cables and jammed bodies af 
fear-crazed employes that had hurtled down the shaft. 

The Greene Street exit was soon cut off by the flames. The com 
pany had locked the other exit on the Washington Place side and 
screaming girls clawed and hammered on the door but it remained 
locked. 

Many of the girls chose to leap from thé top floors of the burning 
building rather than be roasted alive. Horrified spectators below 


them aflame. 

Firemen attempted to catch some in their safety nets but the great 
height of the fall caused the bodies to tear right through the nets 
The dead and dying lay strewn all about. 

The fire equipment could only reach the seventh floor. The lab 
ders were at least two stories short. 

It was one of the worst disasters in the history of New York, 
claiming the lives of 146 who perished either by being roasted 
alive or by dashing themselves to death on the pavement below. 

Yet out of this terrible tragedy of half a century ago have com 

safety regulations and benefits now enjoyed by workers all ové 
America. Within three months after the Triangle fire the New York 
Factory Investigating Commission was established and the begi 
nings of our modern safety regulations were put into force. 

The commission later broadened its scope and began investigating 
all phases of labor in New York State, resulting in tremendous iar 
provements in all manner of working conditions. 

So on Mar. 25 we commemorate not only a terrible tragedy, be 
also the beginning of social and safety legislation which eventuallf 
found its way into every state in the union. 

This is the heritage we have received from the martyrdom of th 


146 persons who lost their lives in the Triangle fire of 1911. 


The shops on‘the seven other floors were all unionized and had § 


‘watched as dozens of bodies came hurtling from above, many d@ § 
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1UD Study Shows:  - 


Europe Leads U.S. 


In Area Aid Plans 


Comprehensive assaults on depressed areas have been carried out 


by both liberal and conservative 


governments of seven highly in- 


dustrialized European nations, the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. 


has reported. 


The IUD study was based on programs—some of which date 


pack to the ’30s—currently in effect® 


jn the United Kingdom, Sweden, 
ftaly, Belgium, France, The Nether- 
lands and Denmark. 

~ “Programs have been adopted as 


-readily by governments of the right 


as of the left,” the report declared. 

“Countries dedicated to plan- 
ning, such as Sweden, could be ex- 
pected to adopt such programs and 
Americans are less 
likely to know that the United 
Kingdom has had official programs 
since 1934, and their scope has 
been extended since 1945 by both 
Labor and Conservative govern- 
ments . . . Italy and Belgium are 
other cases where a commitment 
to private enterprise has not in- 
hibited the development of dis- 
tressed area programs.” 

The IUD emphasized that no 
nation has abandoned its area 
redevelopment programs but in- 
stead all have strengthened them 
during the postwar area. 

Depressed areas programs, the 
report declared, are not considered 
alternatives to vigorous national 
programs designed to secure high 
levels of employment but are an 


“integral part” of such national 
’ policy. 


' In addition, the study found, aid 
programs in the European nations 
are designed to go into effect when 


joblessness is less critical than the 
unemployment which currently pre- 
vails in depressed areas of the U.S. 
“They do not wait until unemploy- 
ment in these areas reaches distress 
proportions,” it declared. 

The programs in Europe “seek 
primarily to stimulate new invest- 
ment and a broader economic base” 
in the areas of long-term economic 
decline, the IUD said. Measures 
most frequently found include: 


® Loans and grants to new a, 
dustry or for plant expansion. 


@ Loans and grants to local gov- 
ernments to provide factory space 
and needed social improvements. 

- @ Financing of worker retraining 
programs. 

@ Technical aid programs. 

@ Tax concessions to stimulate 
new investment in depressed areas. 

@ Direct government action to 
provide land, factory space and 
community facilities. 

Many nations also include pro- 
grams to cover moving expenses 
for workers taking employment 
elsewhere; the use of “license, 
persuasion or other means” to 
influence plant location; and the 
providing of employment through 
government initiative. 


Salt Water Conversion 


Research Plan Backed 


Warning that the United States has less than 20 years to go 
‘before its water supply will be inadequate to meet demand, the AFL- 
CIO has asked Congress to expand the government’s salt water con- 


version program. 


The AFL-CIO, in ‘testimony before the House Interior Commit- 


tee, called for doubling the pres-6 
ent $2.5 million a year spent by the 


. Interior Dept. to provide economi- 


Cally-feasible methods of converting 
saline and brackish water for in- 
dustrial and houshold use. 


Legislative Rep. John T. Cur- 
ran said new sources of water are 
“indispensable to the nation’s 
continued growth.” Unless con- 
version of ocean water and water 
from salt-infiltrated streams can 
be accomplished at a reasonable 
cost, “local and regional water 
shortages which already spot vari- 
ous sections of the nation will 
seriously affect the national wel- 
fare,” he added. 

A salt water conversion program 
was first proposed by former Pres. 
Truman in 1949. A limited re- 
search program was launched in 


1952, dropped for lack of funds, 
and revived in 1956. The Kennedy 
Administration turned to the trade 
union movement to pick Charles 
F. MacGowan, atomic energy ex- 
pert from the Boiler Makers, as 
head of the Office of Saline ‘Water. 

In urging speedy approval of an 
expanded research and development 
program, Curran said the legislation 
should include a.provision “‘protect- 
ing public access to patents” de- 
veloped under the stimulus of gov- 
ernment research on the program. 
He also strongly supported author- 
ization for the federal government 
to build full-scale demonstration 
plants utilizing new techniques of 
salt-water conversion. 

“Action taken now will bring 
great dividends to every American 
in the years ahead,” the AFL-CIO 


spokesman emphasized. 


$6,500—“enough to buy the 


Union and 


ized effort, did the job.” 


Drive by Union Members 
| Buys Ambulance for City 


Huron, S. D.—This city of 14,000 now has ambulance 
service because “despite the cold of winter, union members 
knocked on every door in Huron, and approached evemp 
-| businessman and organized group in the city” to collect nearly 


aeeded, and have a little left to put away for future needs.” 
The description is from an editorial in The Daily Plainsman, 
the city’s mewapeper, praising the AFL-CIO Central Labor 


“Every citizen of Huron owes a vote of thanks to 
labor for its thousands of hours of work on this invaluable 
public service. It stepped into the breach and, with the effec- 
tiveness only available in dedicated people working in organ- 


ambulance, all the equipment 
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“Briefing Session” panelists John 


> 


FREE-SWINGING DEBATE on federal aid to education coupled 


R. Miles, left, education director 


of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and Rep. John Brademas (D- 
Ind.), a leader of young congressional liberals. 


2 ‘Briefing’ Panelists 
Tangle on School Aid 


In its attitude toward federal aid to education, the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce reflects the position of Pres. James Buchanan when 
he vetoed the land-grant college act in 1859; and although Abraham 
Lincoln later signed the same bill, the chamber “has simply not 
moved ahead during these 100 years.” 


That’s how Rep. John Brademas 
(D-Ind.) put it in the latest edition 
of “Briefing Session,” public af- 
fairs television series offered jointly 
by the AFL-CIO and the National 
Educational Television & Radio 
Center. 

On the other hand, the basic 
position of John R. Miles, the U.S. 
Chamber’s education director and 
co-panelist with Brademas, was that 
federal agencies are playing a “‘num- 
bers game” that exaggerates the 
school need; state and local govern- 
ments have tripled their educational 
outlays in the Fifties, can easily 
double them in the Sixties to meet 
the increase in population. 

The Brademas-Miles clash pro- 
duced the freest-swinging debate 
in the series thus far, with 
neither man needing the regular 
reminder by Edward P. Morgan, 
the program’s moderator, that in- 
terrupting is permissible. 

Miles charged that the briefing 
section of the program, preceding 
the panel discussion, included “half- 
truths” and had “prejudged” the is- 
sue—though the material given by 
John MacVane, the briefing officer, 
was based entirely on official figures. 


Brademas defended the statistics 
and noted that “both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican platforms, 
the Rockefeller Brothers report and 
the U.S. Office of Education” rec- 
ognized a serious classroom short- 
age. 

The Republicans didn’t mean it, 
Miles countered. 

Survey Cited 
* “J have a survey here showing 
that 63 percent of the delegates, 
when polled, voted 96 percent 
against any federal aid of any type,” 
he said. 

“Are you suggesting the Repub- 
licans have an undemocratic con- 
vention?” Brademas quipped. 

Morgan, permanent host and 
moderator for the series, took a 
turn at interrupting to ask how it 
was that 600,000 students were 
forced into part-time sessions. Miles 
said the major reason was lag-time|* 
between the planning and the com- 
pleted construction of schools. 

Brademas charged that the 
U.S. chamber fights school aid 
at the federal level on the thesis 
that states and communities 
should do the job; but then local 
chambers fight school spending 
at the lower levels as well. Miles 7 

retorted that a survey of 7060 

communities showed chamber 

support for 1,200 out of 1,600 

proposals for school improve- 

ments. 

A feature of the opening minutes 
was an interview by Jeel O’Brien, 


producer of the series, with a man 
who left teaching after seyen years 
to take a job in an industrial firm’s 
advertising department. He had 
been making $5,200 a year as a 
teacher; he started at $7,500 in the 
new post and now, less than three 
years later, earns $10,000. 


e e 
Minimum Pay 
. J 
To Be Aired 
. id 4 9 
On ‘Briefing 

An. issue in which the labor 
movement has taken a leading role 
for years—the federal minimum 
wage—will be debated by two dis- 
tinguished economists on the sev- 
enth “Briefing Session” television 
production. 

Mary Dublin Keyserling, who is 
a proféssional associate as well as 
the wife of Leon Keyserling, will 
uphold the case for a stronger and 
more extensive law. Merryle Stan- 
ley Rukeyser, for more than 35 
years a leading spokesman for the 
conservative view, will fake the 
other side. 

Rukeyser began his career as a 
newspaper reporter, and when only 
23 became financial editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune. He 
has specialized in economic affairs 
ever since, and through syndicated 
columns, seven books and some 25 
years of lecturing, became a widely- 
known popularizer of economic 
issues. 

Mrs. Keyserling, once a college 
economics teacher, served as ex- 
ecutive director of the National 
Consumers League during its 
campaign for the first Fair Labor. 
Standards Act. She frequently 
represents the league and the Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements 
and Neighborhood Houses be- 
fore congressional committees 
considering wage-hour improve- 
ments, — 

During the war she held impor- 
tant posts with the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense and the Foreign Eco- 
nomics Administration, and was 
chief of the international economic 
analysis division of the Dept. of 
Commerce until 1953. 


Philadelphia Dock 


| Arbitrator Named 


Philadelphia— Dr. Joseph A. 
Raffaele, associate professor of eco- 
nomics at Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology here, has been named im- 
partial arbiter of contract disputes 
between the Longshoremen and the 
Philadelphia Marine Trade Asso- 
ciation, 


1 in 6 Housing 
Units Poor, 
Report Shows 


One of every six housing units in 
America is dilapidated or lacks 
some or all plumbing facilities de- 
spite an advance in the overall qual- 
ity of housing during the 1950s, the 
1960 Census of Housing has re- 
vealed. 


Almost 47 million—or 80 per- 
cent—of the total inventory of 58.3 
million units were in sound condi- 


j| tion, according to preliminary cen- 


sus results released by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 


A total of 3 million units was 
classified as dilapidated and 8.4 
million units were described as 
deteriorating because of deficien- 
cies requiring repairs. 


The report said the number of 
occupied units with all plumbing fa- 
cilities, excluding dilapidated struc- 
tures, increased from 27.7 million 
to 44.2 million units in 10 years. 
Such housing in 1960 made up 83 
percent of all units as compared to 
64 percent in 1950, the report 
noted. 

Housing which lacked private 
bath, toilet or hot water or was 
dilapidated was distributed unevenly 
throughout the nation, the report 
pointed out. 

The South accounted for about 
30 percent of the nation’s 1960 
occupied units but had about half 
of the housing which was dilapi- 
dated or lacked plumbing facilities. 
The Northeast had 15 percent; the 
North Central region, 27 percent 
and the West, 8 aiccagsicd of such 
housing. 

The report added, however, 
’ that all regions reported a signifi- 

cantly smaller number of units-in 
this category than they had 10 
years ago. 

The greatest improvement in 
housing quality, the report said, was 
in owner-occupied homes. Close 
to 90 percent of such homes, com- 
pared to 70 percent in 1950, were 
classified as non-dilapidated and 
containing all plumbing facilities. 
The total of 29 million such units 
in 1960 represented a rise of 78 
percent over the 1950 figure. 


Sunday School 
Week Backed 
By Meany 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has endorsed observation of Na- 
tional Sunday School Week Apr. 
10-16 and termed the Sunday school 
movement a “means of giving our 
young people a way of life based 
on the natural law.” 

In a statement to Pat Boone, 
national chairman of the 17th an- 
nual National Sunday School Week, 
Meany declared: 

“Our Sunday schools are a guide 
to faith, but they are more than 
that. They are the means of giv- 
ing our young people a way of life, 
one that is based on the natural law. 
They teach our boys and girls that 
religion must not be confined to 
the church on Sunday, but must 
govern our every waking moment 
in every day of the week in every 
activity. 

“Children who learn the rules 
of their faith in Sunday schools 
will be better persons in labor, 
business, industry, and the pro- 
fessions. They will make this 
country and this world more like 
God intended it should be.” 

The theme of this year’s obsev- 


ance is, “Sunday School—Guide to 
Faith.” National Sunday School 


Week is sponsored by the Laymen’s 
National Committee, Inc., an inter- 
faith organization, 
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LABOR MEMBERS of an Illinois tripartite advisory board on job- 
less compensation are shown with Gov. Otto Kerner (D) after the 
board proposed major changes. With Kerner, seated, are (left to 
right) Harold Katz, special counsel for the Illinois AFL-CIO; Sam- 
uel C. Bernstein, state commissioner of unemployment compensa- 
tion; Sec.-Treas. Charles A. Thompson, Carpenters District Council; 
and Robert Johnston, state director of labor. Absent when the pic- 
ture was taken was a third labor member, Vice Pres. P. L. Sie- 


miller of the Machinists. 


Illinois Advisers Urge 


$6-$9 Jump 


Springfield, Ill—A tripartite advisory board has unanimously 
recommended increases ranging from $6 to $9 weekly in the state’s 
present maximum unemployment compensation benefits. If enacted, 


they would constitute the largest 


establishment of the jobless insurance program in Illinois. 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 1961 


Abuses of Bracero Program Hit: 


in Idle Pay 


single increase in benefits since 


Gov. Otto Kerner (D), hailing? 


the decision of the nine-member 

-management-public commit- 
pee oo ~ the Anlinois ‘General 
Assembly to “jmmediately enact” 
the program of higher benefits so 
they could become effective 
July 2. 

Kerner said the increases— 
which would raise benefits for 
a single worker to $38 and pro- 
vide a maximum of $59 weekly 
for a worker with four depend- 
ent children—would represent 
“a major contribution to the 
fight against recession in the 
state.” The governor added that 
the new benefit levels would re- 
sult in $24.6 million in added 
payments to Illinois jobless 

' during the next two years. 

The chief executive congratu- 
lated the three employer and three 
union members of the board for 
“compromising their differences,” 
adding that the three public mem- 
bers played a “vital role” in bring- 
ing about agreement on a program 
to provide aid to an estimated 
410,800 workers. 

Agreement on a program for 


Kennedy Backed 
On Care for Aged 


‘Milwaukee — The director 
of 18 Catholic hospitals in 
the Milwaukee archdiocese 
has come out in favor of 
Pres. John F. Kennedy’s pro- 
posal to finance health care 
for the aged through social 
security. 

Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel 
broke sharply with the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 
which favors private insur-' 
ance to meet the need. 

A medical care program 
such as the one the Adminis- 
tration has recommended, 
Msgr. Goebel said, would 
benefit both the elderly and 
the hospitals since it would 
pay the bills of some patients 
who otherwise might become 
hospital charity cases. 


liberalization of benefits came 
only after the committee, dead- 
locked for several weeks, received 
demands from Kerner for a “sub- 
stantial” proposal to replace a 
benefit structure which he called 
“woefully low.” 


Deadlock Broken 


The committee had stalemated 
earlier when employer members 
refused to endorse anything more 
than a $2 weekly raise in benefits, 
effective Oct. 1, and union mem- 
bers insisted on a maximum rate 
equal to two-thirds of the state’s 
average wage but not more than 
50 percent of a worker’s regular 
wage. ' 

In urging the board to reach 
agreement, Kerner pointed out 
that Illinois currently has 325,000 
unemployed. “If they can’t live on 
unemployment benefits,” he said, 
“the burden of supporting them is 
shifted to the Public Aid Commis- 
sion.” He added: 

“We cannot afford the loss of 
self-esteem which comes to a 
worker who has to ask for relief. 
I feel we should move aggresively 
toward a substantial increase in the 
maximum. ... In 35 states, includ- 
ing all but two of the industrial 
states, the maximum benefit is 
higher than the $32 which is the 
top possible benefit for the ma- 
jority of Illinois’ unemployed 
workers.” 

The tripartite board’s unani- 
mous recommendation would 
raise the benefit level for single 
workers from $32 to $38; a 
married worker whose spouse is 
not employed, from $37 to $43; 
a worker with one dependent 
child, from $40 to $47; two de- 
pendent children, from $44 to 
$51; three dependent children, 
$47 to $55; four or more de- 
pendent children, $50 to $59. 

In calling for bipartisan support 
of the proposals by the legislature, 
Kerner said “it is obvious that our 
state government will be derelict in 
its duty if it does not take immedi- 
ate steps to alleviate the plight of 
the unemployed and to concentrate 
all its resources upon the task of 


| wages. 


Labor Dept. Asks Protection 
\For Farm Workers in U.S. | 


The Kennedy Administration has served notice on Congress that it will oppose continuation of 
the Mexican Contract Labor Program unless substantial changes are made to protect the wages 
and job opportunities of the nation’s two million domestic farm workers. 

Assistant Labor Sec. Jerry R. Holleman told a House Agriculture subcommittee that the large. 
scale importation of farm workers has undermined conditions of U.S. farm workers, resulting § 


&- 


in “substandard earnings and un-% 
deremployment.” 


In earlier testimony, the AFL- 
CIO had denounced the present 
program as “imported colonial- 
ism” and called for a complete 
overhaul, coupled with’ plans for 
its “final termination.” 


Holleman said the Administra- 
tion would support a two-year ex- 
tension if “needed improvements” 
were written into the law. At the 
end of that period, he said, Con- 
gress and the Administration should 
re-examine the program and “its 
impact on agricultural workers and 
producers.” 


First Hand Report 
Holleman, former president of 
the Texas State AFL-CIO and a 
long-time member of a Labor Dept. 
advisory committee on farm labor, 
told the subcommittee that he has 
seen “at first hand” the “depressing 
effect” of imported labor on’ farm 


The Labor Dept. spokesman 
called for these specific reforms to 
increase wages of U.S. farm work- 
ers and protect them from compe- 
tition from “bracero” labor: 


@ Provide authority for the Sec- 
retary of Labor to limit the number 
of foreign workers who may be em- 
ployed by any employer “to the ex- 
tent: necessary to assure active com- 
petition among farmers for the 
services of U.S. farm workers.” 


At the present time, the Labor 
Dept. indicated, some farmers 
make only “token effort” to ob- 
tain domestic workers. 


@ Require under law that em- 
ployers first offer U.S. workers 
terms and conditions of work com- 
parable to those guaranteed to Mex- 
ican workers. 

Local workers, Holleman said, 
should receive cash allowances 
equivalent in value to the housing 
and transportation furnished Mexi- 
can workers. 


@ Compel the employer of Mexi- 
can labor to give comparable wages 
and fringe benefits to domestic 
workers already in his employ, as 
well as those he hires after having 
contracted for Mexican workers. 


Holleman cited examples “of 
American workers receiving 40 
cents per hour for chopping cot- 
ton on the same farm where 
Mexicans receive the contract 
minimum of 50 cents.” 


@ Prohibit use of Mexican na- 
tionals on work involving machin- 
ery or in other than temporary or 
seasonal employment. 


No Real Shortage 


Any claims by growers of a 
shortage of U.S. workers for skilled 
or year-round work, Holleman said, 
“reflect problems of wage levels 
and employe relations rather than 
true shortages of labor.” 


@ Require employers who use 
Mexican nationals to offer Ameri- 
can workers at least as much as the. 
average hourly rate for farm labor 
in the state. 

The Labor Dept.’s proposals pro- 
vide for a gradual step-up of wages 
in localities where rates are con- 
siderably below statewide averages. 
In Texas, Holleman noted, both 
United States and foreign workers 
are frequently paid 50 cents an 
hour in areas where braceros are 
used, while the state hourly average 
for farm workers is 78 cents. 


stemming the recession tide,” 


ment of rural people is estimated 
as the equivalent of 1.4 million 
fully unemployed workers,” Holle- 
man said the Kennedy Administra- 
tion considers the problem “acute.” 
He said weaknesses in the present 
law have stymied efforts by the 
Labor Dept. to prevent the contract 
labor program from undermining 
conditions of U.S. workers. 


The Mexican import program, 


AFL-CIO fo 
In Fight on 


pollution by sewage and chemical 


lic Works Committee to approve 


he pointed out, was originally 
enacted as a temporary measure 
during the Korean emergency 
and operates “for the benefit of 
less than 50,060 of the nation’s 
four million farms.” 

The program, Holleman said, 
“should not be permitted to op. 
erate to the disadvantage of farmers 


producing the same crops with 


r Step-Up - 


Pollution 


Labor has asked Congress to approve a stepped-up program to 
help states and. communities protect rivers and waterways against 


wastes, 


AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. John T. Curran urged the House Pub- 


a bill by Rep. John A. Blatnik 


(D-Minn.) which would authorize’ 
$125 million a year for 10 years 
in federal grants to meet up to 30 
percent of the cost of constructing 
sewage disposal plants. The pres- 
ent level of federal aid, under a 
1956 law, is less than $50 million 
a year. 

The Blatnik bill, co-sponsored by 
a number of other congressmen, 
calls for $35 million a year more 
than the measure which was vetoed 
last year by then-Pres. Eisenhower. 
Eisenhower in 1958 asked actual 
repeal of the smaller program he 
had originally approved. 

Curran told the committee that 
“the President’s natural resources 
message submitted to Congress on 
Feb. 23 makes it quite plain that 
the shadow of an executive veto 
no longer hangs over the vitally 
needed” anti-pollution program. 

The AFL-CIO spokesman, 
strongly supporting provisions in 
the bill for expanded research pro- 
grams, warned that “many new and 
exotic industrial wastes, inorganic 
in nature, are rapidly becoming the 
knottiest aspect of the water pollu- 
tion problem in America.” 

He also endorsed the upgrading 


‘der the Blatnik bill, to the status 
of an administrative agency direct. 
ly under the Secretary of Health, 
Education & Welfare. At present 
the program is part of the functions 
of the Surgeon-General’s office. 

Under the Blatnik bill, any navi 
gable stream would be subject to 
federal anti-pollution regulations, 
This provision, strongly supported 
by the AFL-CIO, was attacked by 
a spokesman for the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce who told the com- 
mittee stream pollution is “a mat- 
ter for states and communities im- 
mediately involved.” 


The business group opposed di- 
rect federal aid for construction 
of sewage treatment plants, de 
claring that the federal role 
should be limited to research and 
technical aid. 

The AFL-CIO testimony chak 
lenged “the often expressed fear” 
that federal aid programs would 
result in “encroachment” by the na 
tional government, and pointed out: 

“State officials in the ficld of 
water pollution are overwhelmingly 
of the opinion that the grants-in-aid 
program has been of great assist- 
ance and feel that it should be ex 


of the water polution program, un- 


because of technological changes 


search, said a bill sponsored by 


panded.” 


Labor Asks Bill to Aid 
Retraining of Jobless 


The AFL-CIO has urged approval of legislation to provide $30 
million a year in federal aid to retrain workers thrown out of work 


and shifts in the economy. 


Stanley M. Ruttenberg, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Re 


Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.) to 


y 


help finance state retraining pro- 
grams is needed “to meet the 
special problems of older workers 
whose skills and talents have be- 
come obsolescent in our fast-chang- 
ing economy.” : 


High Unemployment Seen 
Ruttenberg told a Senate Labor 
subcommittee that high unemploy- 
ment “will almost certainly con- 
tinue through the remainder of 
1961.” 

Existing training programs, he 
pointed out, “are geared to the 
normal requirements of young 
people” seeking trade or voca- 
tional training. The Clark bill 
would give priority in retraining 
to workers over the age of 30, 
those who are heads of families 
and who. have had at least ‘five 
years of work experience. 


“Declaring that “underemploy- 


He suggested that the system of 


state grants be modified to meet 
the problem of labor markets which 
extend into two or more states. The 
Clark bill would provide grants # 
states on a matching basis in pro 
portion to their rate of unemploy: 
ment. 
Similar Aid in Area Bill 

A similar program of retraining 
assistance is provided for depressed 
areas in the bill which has already 


pointed out. The Clark bill, he 
said, would make such retraining 
possible for unemployed workel 
generally. 

“We think this is a ‘sound ap 
proach,” the AFL-CIO spokesmaa 
declared. “Many unemployé 


workers have skills that have be 
come obsolete and because of 

vancing technology they will no 
be rehired in the plants from which 
they have been laid off.” 


passed the Senate, Ruttenberg & 
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‘the growing bulk ore and oil im- 


CIO hope to put the spotlight on 
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Convention Acts: 


SIU Asks Expansion 
Of Merchant Marine 


’ San Juan, P. R.—The Seafarers convention here has called for 


legislation and inter-union and 


union-management cooperation 


aimed at expansion of the American-flag merchant marine, revival 


of coastal shipping trade and protection of the principle of freedom | § 


of the seas. 


The convention of the 75,000- 
member union, which _ includes 
workers in the fishing industry as 
well as deep sea, riverway and 
Great Lakes seamen, heard a sharp 
indictment of the “flabby manage- 
ment” of American-flag shipping. 

SIU Pres. Paul Hall told the 

200 delegates that labor must 
“take the lead in providing a 
fresh approach to the problems 
of the industry” and work with 
management in developing pro- 
grams which would enable U.S. 
shipping to cope “with the reali- 

ties of world trade.” 

He urged, and the convention 
endorsed, government construction 
subsidies to build modern ships for 


port trade. 

The convention approved a pro- 
gram of continued active organiz- 
ing by the SIU in all areas and 
voted also continued support for 
“the organizing and protest activi- 
ties of the Intl. Maritime Workers 
Union” which the SIU and the 
Maritime Union set up in 1959 in 
a joint drive to organize “runaway” 
American-owned ships flying for- 
eign “flags of convenience.” 

In other convention highlights, 
the delegates: 

_@ Urged SIU affiliates to step 
up training programs for their 
members to help them become 
licensed officers. The union viewed 
with concern recent tendencies “for 
a larger and larger proportion of 
licensed - officers to come out of 


government academies, without ex- 


perience in the foc’sle or under- 
standing of seamen and the reasons 


for the existence of seamen’s un-| Be 


” 


ions. 
@ Strongly endorsed the AFL- 


CIO program of social legislation, | | 


including medical care for the aged | : 
under social security and federal 
aid for housing and education. 

@ Called for federal fair em- 
ployment practices legislation and 
charged that “anti-union employ- 
ers in the shipping industry, as well 
as in other industries, are utilizing 
discriminatory hiring practices as a 
deliberate technique to defeat un- 
ion organizing.” 

@ Heard Alaska’s Sen. E. L. 
Bartlett (D) warn that the domestic 
fishing industry faces a threat from 
the entrance of Soviet fishing fleets, 
not .bound by conservation prac- 
tices, into traditionally-American 
fishing grounds. . 

The convention re-elected Hall 
to another two-year term as presi- 
dent. Morris Weisberger -was 
named executive vice president for 
the SIU’s Pacific district, Cal Tan- 
ner for the Atlantic, Gulf and 
Great Lakes district, and Hal 
Banks for Canada, 

The SlU—the first international 
union to hold a convention in 
Puerto Rico—adopted a resolution 
recommending San Juan as a site 
for union conventions because of 
the “cordial, pro-labor atmosphere.” 
New Orleans was chosen as the 
site for the union’s 1963 conven- 
tion 


Strikers Turn Spotlight 


-Oii' Uttion-Busting Firm 


Hartford—After six chilly months on the picket line, Auto Work- 
ers’ Local 379 is ready to “turn the heat” on anti-union practices 
of the Jacobs Manufacturing Co. with a nationwide publicity 


campaign. 


By telling the Jacobs story to unions ‘and the public, the UAW 


and the Connecticut State AFL-< 
such management practices as 
these: 


@ Insisting that the union drop 
contract clauses gained over 25 
years of negotiations and give man- 
agement a free hand in setting job 
fates and assigning new workers. 

@ Moving part of the manufac- 
turing operations to a new non- 
union plant in Clemson, S. C., and 
reducing the work force by about 
a fourth without any advance no- 
tice to the union. 

@ Recruiting strikebreakers by 
advortising in newspapers in de- 
pressed areas that permanent jobs 
Were available. 

Since the strike started last 
Sept. 16 in West Hartford, 135 
strikebreakers have been hired to 
keep up production of chuck 
parts and Diesel braking equip- 
ment. None of the local’s 211 
members has crossed the picket 
line, according to Local 379 
Pres. Joseph Marci. 

“A union charge of refusal to 
bargain was reinstated by National 
Labor Relations Board General 
Counsel Stuart Rothman after a 
turndown in the regional office. 
Rothman directed that a complaint 
be issued against the company. 

“Marci gave this summary of the 
Union's relations with the company: 

The local was organized and 
tigned its first contract with man- 
agement in 1935. The union won 
& 16-week strike over contract 


strike for a pension in 1955, two 
years after the plant was bought by 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
The present dispute, Marci said, 
grew out of an agreement under 
which management installed a new 


incentive system. Three weeks aft- 


er the contract went into effect in 
1959, management announced it 
had built a new plant in South 
Carolina and was moving part of 
its chuck-making operations there. 
More disputes arose over op- 
eration of the incentive system. 
-The union claimed the company 
was not following the contract 
in applying the incentive system, 
and won an arbitrator’s ruling to 
that effect. 

When negotiations opened in 
1960 on a new contract, manage- 
ment demanded that the union drop 
the point it won in arbitration, and 
make 105 other changes in the 
contract. Among clauses which 
management wanted to weaken, ac- 
cording to Marti, were those on 
seniority, grievance procedure, and 
work assignments. It demanded 
also the complete right to determine 
which workers were handicapped, 
and to lay them off regardless of 
seniority, the local president said. 

The Connecticut AFL-CIO has 
asked all affiliates in the state to 
help Local 379 finance its publicity 


asking for donations to the strike 


according to Sec.-Treas. Joseph M. 


terms in 1952, and a 2.5-week 


Rourke of the state labor council. 


campaign against Jacobs. It is not 


fund, which will continue to pay for 
relief of strikers and their families, 


AT HOTEL WORKERS CONVENTION, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany warns that the country 
cannot meet its international responsibilities unless the economy at home is healthy and growing. Con- 
vention approved a major new legislative program for the union. 


Hotel Workers Convention Votes 
Expanded Legislative Operation 


Philadelphia—The 35th convention of the Hotel Workers has launched a major drive to broaden 
its legislative and political operations by approving an annual legislative conference in Washington 
and deciding to set up full-time legislative representation in the nation’s capital. 

In addition, the more than 800 delegates representing the’ 70-year-old union’s 440,000 members 
approved a strong civil rights — giving direction to its already-functioning civil rights com- 


mittee. 


These decisions were hightighes| 
of a convention in which the dele- 
gates also: 


@ Re-elected Pres. Ed. S. Miller, 
Sec.-Treas. Jack Weinberger and 
other international officers without 
opposition. 

@ Voted to hold conventions 
every five. years instead of the pre- 
viously-existing four-year plan. 

@ Approved technical amend- 
ments to the union’s constitution 
to bring it into conformity with 
Landrum-Griffin Act requirements. 

The convention acted on the leg- 
islative program 1 hearing Mrs. 
Esther Peterson, head of the Labor 
Dept.’s Women’s Bureau and as- 
sistant to Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, 
warn the delegates that in order to 
secure minimum wage coverage for 
hotel workers “you will have to 
form a really effective lobby in your 
own behalf; no one else will do it 
for you.” 

Proposals for minimum wage 
coverage of hotel and restaurant 
workers were knocked out of the 
minimum wage bill last year, Mrs. 
Peterson reminded the delegates, 
and this year they “weren't even in- 
cluded in the final draft” of Admin- 
istration proposals, 

The reason is that the restau- 

rant and hotel owners’ lobby, 
“one of the most powerful in the 


New York—The .naffiliated 
plans for a court challenge of a 


provision. 


nation’s capital,” she said, worked 
effectively in Congress against 
including such workers under the 


- Jaw’s coverage. 


“One day you had one lobby- 
ist for your interests while the 
hotel and restaurant owners had 
350 representatives lobbying for 
their interests,” she declared. 

The convention voted that the 
annual legislative conference, un- 
precedented in the union’s history, 
would be held at the beginning of 


the session of Congress each year. 

The full-time legislative repre- 
sentative provided for by the con- 
vention will have the duty of co- 
ordinating the union’s legislative 
program and rallying support from 
city joint boards and state councils, 
the latter of which have specific 
legislative and political responsibil- 
ities. 

His function will also include 
cooperation with the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Education. 


Union-Industries Show 


To Spotlight ‘Progress’ 


Detroit— 


“Parade of Progress” will be the theme of the 1961 


Union-Industries Show, which will be sponsored by the AFL-CIO 
Union Label & Service Trades Dept. Apr. 7-12 in Cobo Hall here. 

The show, with more than $22 million worth of all-union 
displays, will call attention to the nation’s progress in the fields of 


good labor-management relations,®— 
effective productivity and the bet- 
terment of wage scales and work- 
ing conditions. 

Joseph Lewis, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Union Label Dept. and 
director of the exhibition, said that 
the show will once again bring to- 
gether organized labor and its fair 
employers in a demonstration of 
the national progress that results 
through collective bargaining. 


The annual display of goods 


Lithographersto Appeal 
NLRB ‘Hot Cargo’ Rule 


Lithographers have announced 
National Labor Relations Board 


ruling that a clause in the union’s current contracts dealing with the 
handling of non-union work was, in reality, 


an illegal “hot cargo” 


ion to terminate the agreement and 
reopen negotiations for a new con- 
tract in the event an employer re- 
quested one of his employes to 
handle work performed in a non- 
union shop. 

The labor board said the clause 
was designed as a “subterfuge” to 
circumvent the Landrum-Griffin 
Act’s ban on “hot cargo” agree- 
ments, and added that it would 
have “precisely the same” effect as 
an agreement not to handle non- 
union products. 

Lithographers’ Pres. Kenneth 
J. Brown said, “We will require 
the board to test its decision in 
the court.” Brown said the 


NLRB had “expressly refused” to 
rule on the union’s contention 
that the Landrum-Griffin provi- 


The clause would permit the un-¢ 


sion against “hot cargo” clauses 
‘was unconstitutional. 

The NLRB’s decision involved 
contracts of Local 17 in San Fran- 
cisco and Local 78 in Miami, Fla. 

In the San Francisco case, the 
board also ruled as illegal ALA 
clauses involving struck work, chain 
shops, the right to terminate and 
the right to refuse to handle non- 
union work. The union said the 
ruling lacks “real meaning” because 
the clauses had all been revised. 

Under existing ALA practice, 
Brown said, the union is employ- 
ing new language in these clauses. 
The new clauses were contained in 
the Miami contract and—with the 
exception of the disputed trade 
shop clause—were upheld by the 
labor beard, 


and services identified by the un- 
jon label, shop card and union 
button originated in Cincinnati, 
O., im 1938 and has been held 
every year since, with the excep- 
tion of the World War II period. 


Lewis said that the Union-Indus- 
tries Show constitutes labor’s “great- 
est single effort” each year to “in- 
fluence the buying habits of its 
own members and those of the gen- 
eral public.” In addition to telling 
the union label story to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of interested 
visitors, he said, the show offers the 
opportunity to carry the same mes- 
sage into the homes of many more 
millions in the trade union move- 
ment through the facilities of the 
labor press. 


CWA Wins Vote 
In Phone Unit 


The Communications Workers 
have won bargaining rights for 
more than 6,000 upstate plant em- 
ployes of the New York Telephone 
Co. The vote in a National Labor 
Relations Board election was CWA 
2,526, Intl. Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers 2,484. 

The two unions won places on 
the runoff election ballot by defeat- 
ing the unaffiliated Empire State 
Telephone Workers Organization, 
former bargaining agent for the up- 
state plant workers. 

CWA previously had won bar- 
gaining rights for 18,000 down- 
state plant employes of the same 
company, formerly represented by 
the unaffiliated United Telephone 
Organization. It will seek one 
statewide unit covering upstate and 
downstate employes, © 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 1961 — 
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Goldberg’s Suggestion: 


five years. 


Goldberg made his appeal for “more imaginative steps” to build the industry at a safety award 


Rail Industry Urged To Ease 
Its ‘Featherbed’ Propaganda 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg has suggested that railroad management “tone down its feather- 
bedding propaganda” and that unions, management and the government join in seeking solutions 
to the “real problems” of the railroad industry, including 400,000 “lost jobs” during the past 


dinner honoring the “Locomotive? 


Fireman of 1960,” whose alertness 
was credited with averting a major 
rail tragedy. 

Voicing the hope that the cur- 
rent tripartite study of the work 
rules dispute would lead to agree- 
ment on steps to improve both “the 
competitive position of the industry 
and the security of the men who 
work in it,” Goldberg added: 

“I would hope that every in- 
dustry confronted with a pro- 
found problem of change would 
foliow suit—before and not after 
the problem becomes one of ‘crit- 
ical magnitude.” 

Too often in the past, he said, 


“we have spent our thought in prep- 


aration for the bargaining table, 
and too seldom have we spent it 
preparing for the conference room.” 

Declaring “the best foreign pol- 
icy is a sound domestic economy,” 
Goldberg emphasized that Soviet 
Russia has not “caught up” with 
America’s steel capacity by equal- 
ling U.S. production during the 


last quarter, but that the U.S. has| 


slipped to the Soviet level by pro- 
ducing at half-capacity. 
In a report on his “first 60 day 

in office,” Goldberg told the mem- 
bers and guests of the Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen that the aim 
of his personal visits to areas of 
heavy unemployment has been to 


Labor-Management Unit 
Meets at White House 


(Continued from Page 1) 
free and responsible collective bar- 
gaining, industrial peace, sound 
wage and price policies, higher 
standards of living, and increased 
productivity. 

In his executive order creating 
the committee, the President 
urged prompt consideration of 
how best to insure that American 
products are competitive in world 
markets, and a study of both the 

“benefits and probléms resulting 
from automation. 


Labor Sec. Afthur J. Goldberg, 
designated by Kennedy to serve as 
chairman of the committee during 
its first year of operation, told re- 
porters at a briefing following the 
meeting that the committee agreed 
it would not function to settle labor- 
management disputes or as a nego- 
tiating group in contract talks but 
would, instead, recommend poli- 
cies that the President might adopt 
to encourage industrial peace. 

Regular Meetings Set 

The committee will meet again 
Apr. 3 and after that on the first 
Monday of each month, Goldberg 
said. 

Among those addressing the 
committee’s off-the-record session 
were Vice Pres. Lyndon B. John- 
son; Commerce Sec. Luther H. 
Hodges, who will alternate annu- 
ally with Goldberg in the com- 


mittee’s chairmanship; Defense 
Sec. Robert S. McNamara; Un- 
der Sec. of State Chester Bowles. 


Labor members present at the 
first session included AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany, Auto Work- 
ers Pres. Walter P. Reuther, La- 
dies’ Garment Workers Pres. David 
Dubinsky, Railway Clerks Pres. 
George M. Harrison, and Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
Sec. Joseph D. Keenan. Absent 
were Mine Workers Pres. Thomas 
Kennedy and Steelworkers Pres. 
David J. McDonald. 

Management members attending 
included Thomas Watson, president 
of Intl. Business Machines; Joseph 
Block, president of Inland Steel 
Co.; Henry Ford II, board chair- 
man of Ford Motor Co.; J. Spencer 
Love, board chairman of Burling- 
ton Mills, Inc.; John Franklin, 
president of U.S. Lines; Elliott 
Bell, publisher of Business Week; 
and Richard S. Reynolds, president 
of Reynolds Metals, Inc. — 

Public members, besides Gold- 
berg and Hodges, who were present 
included Ralph McGill, editor of 
the Atlanta, Ga., Constitution; Dr. 
George W. Taylor, professor of la- 
bor relations at the Wharton School 
of Business Administration of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Arthur 
S. Burns of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research; and David L. 
Cole, outstanding labor arbitrator. 
Absent was Clark Kerr, president 


of the University of California. 


be filed. 


Washington, D. C., at $8.75. 


New Manual Aids Unions 


With Records, Reporting 


A new book designed to help the average union officer 
beset by involved and complex fiscal, accounting and report- 
ing problems arising from the Landrum-Griffin Act has been 
published by the Bureau of National Affairs. 


The 200-page “Accounting and Office Manual for Labor 
Unions,” by Harry C. Fisher, is an easy-to-read, easy-to- 
rp approach to the reports and forms required under 


In addition, the manual provides helpful guidance on un- 
ion bookkeeping, including suggested financial reports to the 
membership, the best methods of keeping records on dues col- 
lection money, how to prepare a financial statement, the na- 
ture of taxes that must be withheld and data on tax forms to 


Fisher, a certified public accountant from Los Angeles, has 
handled accounting problems for many AFL-CIO unions. 
The volume contains almost 100 “how-to-do-it” tables and 
forms that union treasurers, financial secretaries and other 
fiscal officers normally must handle. 

“Accounting and Office Manual for Labor Unions” is avail- 
able from the Bureau of National Affairs, 1231 24th St. N. W., 


“dramatize” the problem and “to 
remind the conscience of the coun- 
try that there are millions of fami- 
lies in very serious trouble.” _ 
Goldberg presented the BLFE’s 
third annual safety award to Mel- 
vin L. Rake, 30-year-old Seattle, 
Wash., locomotive fireman. 


Rake was the fireman—engi- 
neer’s helper on a diesel locomo- 
tive—on the Great Northern 
Railway’s “Empire Builder” 
streamliner on Dec. 27, 1959. 
Spotting the first signs of a land- 
slide roaring down in the imme- 
diate path of the train, he quickly 
threw the emergency brake valve. 
As a result, only the four diesel 
units of: the locomotive were hit 
by the landslide and pushed over 
a seawall into Puget Sound; the 
200 passengers escaped unscathed. 

For his alertness, a committee 
including Sen. Warren G. Magnus- 
on (D-Wash.); Interstate Commerce 
Commission Chairman Everett 
Hutchinson; Louis B. Seltzer, editor 
of the Cleveland Press; Pres. Claude 
Jodoin of the Canadian Labor Con- 
gress, and BLFE Pres. H. E. Gil- 
bert chose Rake from among the 
union’s 12 monthly safety award 
winners. ; 

Gilbert said Rake’s feat typifies 
“the teamwork so necessary to safe 
railroading.” Rail management has 
aimed its sharpest “featherbed” 
darts at locomotive firemen and 
has sought to abolish the position. 

The unions’ annual safety award 
is named after D. B. Robertson, 
president-emeritus of the BLFE. 
The winner also receives a $500 
check. 


Labor Backs 
Salk Vaccine 
‘Last Big Push’ 


New York—Organized labor has 
pledged support of the U.S. Public 
Health Service’s “last big push” for 
Salk vaccine inoculation before the 
polio season starts. 

Leo Perlis, director of the AFL- 
CIO Community Service Activities, 
said communitywide action is neces- 
sary to “minimize the effects of 
polio this year.” 


Perlis cited public health sta- 
tistics showing that 38 percent 
of the children under five years 
of age, and 63 percent of the men 
and 48 percent of the women be- 
tween 20 and 40 still have not 
been fully vaccinated. 


He urged local CSA representa- 
tives either to cooperate in existing 
community programs or to provide 
the leadership for developing polio 
vaccine drives, as labor represent- 
atives have done in many commun- 
ities in the past. 


Canadian Named 
UAW Education Aide 


Workers’ Canadian region since 
1948, has been named assistant to 
UAW Education Dir. Carroll M. 
Hutton. > 

Born in Saskatchewan in 1908, 
MacDonald was graduated from 
Moosomin, Sask., Collegiate Insti- 
tute. He worked as an ore miner 
in Quebec for seven years before 
going to work for Chrysler of Can- 
ada in Windsor, Ont., and joining 


the UAW. He was a local union 
officer for four years. 


FEDERAL ACTION to cope with mounting school crisis wag 
urged by AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Peter T. Schoemann (right), at hear- 
ings before House Education subcommittee. Schoemann, who en- 
dorsed Administration program for grants which states may use for 
school construction and teachers’ salaries, was accompanied by 
AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller. 


Kennedy’s TUC Bill 
Passed by Congress © 


(Continued from Page 1) action on continuance of the fed- 
the wage and coverage provisions |¢ral interstate highway program, 
by piecemeal amendment. with attention centered on road 

The coalition substitute, spon-| building rather than on bonuses to 
vray ia cot ta ae i ae states to curb erection of billboards, 
MENS Sosy" Ham F.! AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. George” 
Ayres (R-O.), is virtually the same|r Riley also called on the House 


measure which the House approved : ; 
by a vote of 211 to 203 in the 86th Public Works Committee to make 


Congress. certain that families forced to move 
AFL-CIO Pres, George Meany |S @ result of highway construction 
in letters to ali House» menibers’ = , 
urged them to support the Admin- | '*#s 
istration bill “without amendment.” 
He assailed the proposed Kitchin- 
Ayres substitute as a bill which 
would provide “only the most 
meager improvements in the pres- 

ent law.” 

The wage fight flared amid these 
other developments on Capitol 
Hill: 

@ Kennedy, in a special message, 
called for a “fresh approach” to 
foreign aid which would shift em- 
phasis from military to economic 
assistance for countries of Latin 
America, Africa, the Middle East| are able to obtain “decent, safe and 
and Asia. The President asked for| sanitary homes within their means,” 
a five-year, $7.3-billion loan pro-| plus adequate moving allowances, 
gram. Last year the AFL-CIO) passage of the bill temporarily 
strongly endorsed the long-range|extending jobless pay benefits, ® 
commitment approach. measure which Kennedy gave top 

@ The House Banking & Cur-| priority on his list of legislative prow 
rency Committee, ending weeks Of} posals, came in the Senate only 
consideration, reported out a $394) after a hairline victory over com 
million program of loans and grants | servatives on the method of finance 
to help chronically depressed areas. ing added benefits. a 
The bill differs in one major re- 
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spect from the Senate-passed area 
redevelopment measure by requir- 
ing annual congressional appropria- 
tions instead of long-range commit- 
ments. A proposal for annual ap- 
propriations was defeated by a 49- 
45 vote in the Senate before pas- 
sage of the measure. 

@ AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Peter T. 
Schoemann, chairman of the fed- 
eration’s Committee on Education, 
urged a House Education subcom- 
mittee to give approval to Ken- 
nedy’s proposals for $2.3 billion in 


Detroit—William C. MacDon-|federal grants for public school 
ald, education director in the Auto! construction and teachers’ salaries. 


Schoemann said that the present 
school system is “sadly inadequate” 
and “is even less equipped to meet 
the demands of the years ahead.” 

The controversial religious issue 
continued to cloud deliberations on 
school aid, as Arthur S. Flemming, 
former Health, Education & Wel- 
fare secretary in the Eisenhower 
Administration, endorsed self-liqui- 
dated federal loans for private and 
parochial schools. 


@ Organized labor urged prompt 


\ 


Led by Sen. Harry Flood Byré 
(D-Va.), conservative chairman of, 
the Banking Committee, the coali« 
tion sought to place the entire cost 
on employers in the hardest-hit 
states by requiring each state to re# 
pay, starting in 1964, all federal 
benefits received in excess of thé 
funds paid in through the tempos 
rary tax increase. . 

The conservative financing ” 

proposal, which AFL-CIO Pres, 7% 
‘George Meany warned in tele: 7 
grams to all senators would “age 4 
gravate the already unevenly dis- 
tributed burden of unemploy- 7 
ment,” was defeated by a 44-42; 
vote. The final version provided | 
that all employers. would pay @ 
auerny So hannes. Oe etn Tea 


& 

The bill will provide aid for somes 
725,000 workers who exhausted une 
employment payment rights sinc@ 
June 30, 1960 witout finding 
work, plus an estimated 2.5 millio#t 
more who are expected to use Ups 
regular state benefits between now 
and Apr, 1, 1962, cutoff date undef 
the emergency program. 4 
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